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How to Grow Round Turnips. 
M. SUMMER PERKINS. 





Varieties of round turnips (so called) may 

be sown as late as August with assurance 
of good crops. In favorable seasons, seed 
put in even as late as the month of Septem- 
ber often gives satisfactory results, but 
to be sure of a crop sow by the middle of 
August. Some farmers always sow their 
turnips broadcast. When seeding down 
land to grass, it is a good plan to mix tur- 
nip seed with the grass seed, using not over 
ene pound of the turnip seed per acre. In 
this way a considerable crop of turnip 
comes up among the new grass seeding 
and is so much clear gain. Care is to be 
exercised not to use too much of the 
turnip seed and to distribute it uniZorm- 
ly over the area to be laid down to grass. 
- But the really scientific way of growing 
turnips for a crop of best and most market- 
able roots is to sow seed in drills, say from 
20 in to 24 in apart, thinning the plants so 
that they finally stand two to three inches 
apart in the row. This prevents overcrowd- 
ing and allows each individual plant plenty 
of space. The two most. satisfactory 
varieties are white egg and red top white 
globe. These are both fine table sorts as 
well as excellent for stock feeding. 

Good culture and liberal fertilization are 


For Week Ending August 6, 1898 


prime essentials in securing large crops of 
turnips. Well rotted barnyard manuie is 
very good for this crop and should be em- 
ployed freely, spreading it broadcast and 
thoroughly mixing it with the soil to the 
depth of three or four inches. The only 
objection to farm manures is that they are 
very prone to encourage the presence of 
worms in the soil, which eat the growing 
100ts, rendering them unsightly in appear- 
ance and as a consequence unsalable. Also 
these organic manures are favorable to the 
growth of scab, which works large injury to 
both turnips and potatoes. For these rea- 
sons a good chemical fertilizer is often to 
be preferred. Phosphoric acid seems to be 
the element most needful to stimulate a 
large crop. 

One very good fertilizer for turnips may 
be found by mixing together thoroughly 100 
lbs sulphate ammonia, 200 lbs tankage, 200 
lbs sulphate potash and 500 lbs dissolved 
bone black. This amount in total makes 
a liberal dressing for an acre sown to tur- 
nips. This matter of smooth, handsome 
roots is to be very zealously striven for, 
since no other kinds are at all salable in 
the markets. Another item to be remem- 
bered is that no two successive croos of 
turnips should be sown upon the same land. 
The turnip is quite exhaustive and the 
ground must be changed each season. 


No. 5 


Treatment for Pear Blight. 





This trouble is due to a bacterial disease, 
the germs of which enter the tree through 
the flower or breaks in the _ bark. The 
young inner bark and the cambium layer 
are most seriously affected. Situated be- 
neath the bark, it is impossible to check 
the trouble by spraying. When any par- 
ticular part becomes affected, as indicated 
by the blackened leaves, cut off some dis- 
tance below the injury and burn. Thorough 
work. should be done after the growing 
period. This is by no means a sure pre- 
ventive, but it is about the only method of 
checking the disease. 

In a succulent, rapidly growing tree 
the blight bacteria find more favorable 
conditions of growth than one which 
develops more slowly and_ vigorously. 
The Cornell station holds that for this 
reason too much nitrogenous manure 
is dangerous. A succulent growth induced 
by severe pruning should be avoided. Ex- 
periments have proven that withholding 
water from potted trees has checked the 
progress of the disease. In addition to pear 
trees, this blight attacks the apple, crab, 
quince, mountain ash, service berry and 
several species of hawthorn. 

Pridiceannn Se eR SA 


Hard farms make hard hands, and some- 
times hard hearts. 








corn to put into the silo, it is not absolutely necessary to do so, as I hav 
not do without silage because of the expense of a cutting outfit. : : 
into the silo, it settles more compactly, there is consequently less waste, and the ensilage is 
feed out. My experience has been that it is unnecessary to do much tramping. 
walls of the silo, do most of the tramping round the edg 2 
ally put on from six inches to a foot of oat chaff and then wet this thoroughly with 10 or 1 p ; 
and trust to Providence. The moisture on top of the silo will quickly develop a fine mold, which effectually 
from the air. While in Ontario last fall I was informed that at the Ontario agricultural college they cov 
sheet made of cheap cotton, painted withoil, and that no other covering was found necessary. 


HARVESTING ENSILAGE 


CORN 


on the farm of Paul C. Black, Nova Scotia. The yield was 90 tons on 4% acres. Mr Black writes: While I have always cut the 








e seen it put in uncut and make fine ensilage. So we need 
The advantages of cutting the corn are that we can get more 


in a great deal handier share to 


Keep the corn a little the highest around the 
es and let the center take care of itself. When the corn is all in I usu- 


2 pails of water. Then leave the silo 
seals the contents 
er the corn with a 
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Preserving Corn Fodder, 





Allow the corn to stand in the field until 
the grain begins to harden and the bot- 
tom leaves are turning yellow. Secure as 
much of the fodder as possible while it 
is green. Cutting must be done before 
frost or the blades will be brittle and break 
off, causing a loss of the best part of the 
feed. Place in shocks of medium size. They 
must be large enough to stand well, but 
small enough to dry out thoroughly. If the 
corn is on the green order, as it will al- 
ways be at the beginning of the cutting 
season, set up about half of the shock, let 
it stand for several days, until thoroughly 
cured, then cut the remainder. Shocks 12x12 
hills are about the best size. 

The shocks must remain in the field until 
the entire plant is thoroughly dried. Not 
only must the blades be well cured, but 
the stalks must be free from moisture to 
insure perfect keeping in the stack or after 
shredding and storing in the mow. The 
time required will depend upon the season, 
but usually five or six weeks will be suf- 
ficient. It can then be put into a stack 
or rick, arranging the bundles or armfuls 
of fodder as in stacking small grain. If 
left in the open field, as is often done, there 
is great loss from exposure of the surface 
of the shocks to the weather and the oc- 
casional “twisting down” of a shock. Stack 
where it will be most convenient in feeding. 

Running the crop through a lLusker and 
shredder is the ideal way of taking care 
of corn fodder. There is some objection 
to this method on the score of the fodder 
molding in the mow. If it is thoroughly 
dried out before it is shredded there 's lit- 
tle danger from this source. The practical 
experience of many farmers and feeders has 
proven this. True, the shredding is expen- 
sive, due to the limited capacity of the 
shredders. Improvements are being made 
each season, and this objection will be re- 
moved before very long. © The fodder is left 
in splendid condition, and is readily eaten 
by all kinds of stock. 





An Inexpensive Atomizer. 





This is made by soldering in a pint tin 
cup the device shown in the lower part of 
the illustration. To the half-moon shaped 
piece of tin is attached the long rectangu- 








SIMPLE SPRAYING DEVICE. 


lar tube. The short, round tube at right 
angles to this reaches almost but not quite 
to the bottom -* the cup. The top of this 
short tube is on a level with the bottom of 
the long one. By partially filling the cup 
with any kind of an insecticide and blowing 
into the long tube a fine spray can be cre- 
ated. The little device is not patented and 
any tinsmith can make one. With kero- 
sene a small herd of cattle can be sprayed 
for lice or to keep off flies in a very short 
time. For house plants it is e pecially 





adapted and convenient. Pure kerosene 
must be used very sparingly on either 
plants or animals. 


The Periodical Cicada. 


This insect is commonly known as the 
17-year-old locust. It lives 17 or 
13 years in the ground over some rootlet 
which furnishes it subsistence. When its 
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PERIODICAL CICADA IN 1898, 
subterranean existence is completed it 


emerges from the ground, lives for several 
weeks until the female has deposited her 
eggs in slots cut in the small twigs of trees 
of all kinds, then dies. When present in 
large numbers much damage is often done 
to trees. There are quite a number of 
broods. These are distributed over the 
United States and appear regularly. The 
distribution of the 1898 brood of the 13 and 
17-year insects is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, reproduced from a depart- 
ment of agriculture bulletin. The 17-year 
race is indicated by the black dots and 
question marks the latter referring to 
doubtful localities. The circles and crosses 
refer to the 13-year race, the crosses mark- 
ing the doubtful records. The 13-year cicada 
seem to be most numerous, while the 17- 
year are somewhat rare and widely distrib- 
uted. 
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Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





Talk’s naught when bread’s sought. 

One soon learns to talk, but learning to 
keep still is a work of time. 

If some men had twice 10 fingers they 
would hardly be able to fill one mouth. 
Others with no fingers at all have made a 
living. 

oo 

Winter Oats and Wheat—In the variety 
tests with wheat for a period of six years 
at the Maryland station, Fultz leads, with 
an average yield of 38 bushels per acre, 
followed by Currell’s Prolific 36, Wisconsin 
Triumph 35, and Valley 34 bu. Promising 
varieties of later introduction are Beal, 
Rocky Mountain, Ruby and Terry. The 
best-variety of winter oats tested was Vir- 
ginia Gray, yielding 49 bu per acre. The 
most favorable time for seeding winter oats 
in this latitude seemed to be about Sept 1. 
The hot water treatment of barley seed 
was effective in preventing smut, increas- 
ing the yield 16 per cent. 


One of the Fescues—C. E. T.: The sam- 
ple of grass is of one of the large fescues, 
probably Festuca elatior. This grass has 
often been highly recommended for per- 
manent pastures and for meadows, but has 
never become very popular in this country. 
It is tall, rather coarse and yields a large 
amount of hay. We would not advise seed- 
ing it freely, unless it will thrive where bet- 
ter grasses do not grow, as in parts of the 
south and west. 





Michigan Onions—I am growing 27 acres 
this season; last year I shipped 176 cars out 
of my territory, the three counties of Jack- 
son, Ingham and Washtenaw, handling 
about 90 per cent of the onions grown. With 
an increase in acreage and present outlook, 
I expect to ship fully 300 cars this season.— 
[C. C. Helling, Jackson Co, Mich. 











FIELD AND ORCHARD CROPS 


HORTICULTORE. 


Commercial Apple Grafting. 
E, D. SMITH, KANSAS. 





Nurserymen never use two-year-old roots 
for grafting if one-year-oldcan be obtained, 
At lifting time all apple seedling roots are 
assorted into three lots. No 1 contains al] 
roots 16 in long and 3-16 in diameter at col- 


lar. No 2 all broken roots and less than 3-16 
diameter that will make one graft. No 3 
all refuse roots. No 1 will make more 
grafts per 1000 roots than No 2, but the last 
will grow a larger per cent of those planted 


for there will be more collar grafts in those 
made from No 2 than No 1, as root and 
scion will unite better at collar than below, 

Double worked trees are hardier than 
simple root grafts. That is, hardy trees 
root-grafted and top-worked, as for in- 
stance Duchess, root-grafted in the ordi- 
nary manner and then used for a stock 
upon which to graft a tender variety, as 
Maiden Blush. Simple top-working a seed- 
ling will not increase hardiness, for only 
comparatively few seedlings are hardy, 
Scions should be put away full length as 
cut from the tree, for there is less liability 
to become dry. When ready to graft, cut 
with slope and tongue ready to fit together, 
from 100 to 300 scions; cut them 5 to 6 in in 
length and throw out on the table. Trim 
all side roots from a root; cut slope and 
tongue-at collar; select a scion as near as 
possible the same size as the root, crowd 
them together closely and cut off the root 
2 in in length. Repeat till the root is used 
up. For tieing use No 16 tidy cotton, drop 
a ball into hot grafting wax. A long scion 
and short root is best, for then the joint is 
well below ground and the scion will throw 
out more roots. North of 40th parallel 75 
per cent of the seedlings will winterkill 
the first winter, hence the necessity of hav- 
ing the scion rooted. 





The Quince Curculio. 





Quinces are more largely grown in west- 
ern N Y than elsewhere in the Union, but 
the industry can never assume very large 
proportions, owing to the limited demand 
for the fruit. For this reason careful at- 
tention must be given to marketing the 
crop and reducing the number of insect 
and fungous enemies. During the last 
few years the quince curculio has caused 
more monetary loss than all the rest of 
the pests combined. This insect is a na- 
tive of the U S and its natural food is the 
fruits of the common wild hawthorn. It 
is a beetle and injures the quince twice 
during its growth, once by stinging and 
once by boring. Many methods have been 
tried for exterminating this pest, but the 
only satisfactory one so far hit upon is 
that of jarring the trees and catching the 
insects in a sheet or canvas as they fall. 
(Bulletin 148, Cornell experiment station.) 
This process is too familiar to need de- 
scription here. Every fruit grower has 
his favorite ‘“‘jarring-pole’” and there are 
several kinds of receptacles for catching 
the curculios as they drop, so each grower 
can suit himself. 

It is said they are most active at night 
and those who successfully practice the 
method named, jar the trees every day, 
preferably in the morning, from the time 
the beetles appear until their numbers de- 
crease beyond the danger point, or only 4 
few are captured at atime. After catch- 
ing the curculios they may be destroyed 
by putting them in kerosene or boiling wa- 
ter. Experienced fruit growers say the 
cost of fighting the pest in this way will 
not exceed 15 to 20c for the season. 





Estimates a Big Cranberry Crop—lin re- 
porting for hissection of Burlington,N J, 
I. W. Budd, a leading cranberry grower, 
places the outlook 30 per cent over a full 
crop; says most of the bogs promise exceed- 
ingly well and that his own crop will be 
double last year. 











White Wyandots. 


W. D. MAINE, 





It is probably a fact that no variety of 
fowls has so quickly and so completely 
taken captive the heart of the practical 
poultry keepers as have the White Wyan- 
dots. They are encroaching upon the pop- 
ularity of the Barred Plymouth Rock, 
which for a decade has been the most pop- 
ular breed of poultry, by far, in the list. 
The reason for the high estimation in which 





WHITE WYANDOTS. 


the Wyandot is held is not far to see. In 
the first place, it has a splendid market form 
and is, moreover, a most excellent layer. 
The fowls are quiet and the hens make ex- 
cellent mothers,—in fact, they cannot be 
excelled in this respect. When wanted for 
market, the Wyandot is always plump and 
fat, and this is a condition, too, that is 
true of them at almost any time after they 
are ten weeks old. Another point in fa- 
vor of the Wyandot is its quick maturity. 
It can be got to laying in five months after 
hatching, almost as soon as the Leghorn, 
which has hitherto set the pace for early 
laying. The Wyandot is a more quiet fowl 
than the Plymouth Rock, and can for this 
veason more easily be kept within bounds. 
This is undoubtedly due to the greater pre- 
ponderance in the Wyandot of Brahma and 
Cochin blood. 

All varieties of Wyandots are of great 
practical worth, but the white variety is 
accepted everywhere as being the practical 
fowl par excellence. It is being adopted 
by the great market poultry men more 
universally than any other fowl. Its white 
plumage makes it dress off in very hand- 
some shape, while its dressed shape is al- 
most ideal for market purposes. 





Care of Late Broods. 


CLARISSA POTTER, MAINE, 





Last year I raised 300 chicks, but none of 
them matured and grew so rapidly as the 
late hatched September brood, and I think 
it partly due to their generous feeds of 
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COOP FOR FEEDING CHICKENS. 


cracked corn. Finding that these Septem- 
ber chicks were crowded from the feed 
boards whenever the older flocks were fed, 
I placed in their yard one of the coop runs, 
a triangular frame of laths, used earlier 
in the season to confine mother hens near 
their coop. I have a dozen of these runs. 
They are the length of a lath and allow 
little chicks free ingress and _ egress, 
while the mother can but put her 
head through the slats. The open end of 
the run, I placed against the yard fence 
and a dish of cracked corn was constantly 
kept inside which the larger chickens could 
not reach. The little fellows quickly 
learned, when hungry, to dart between the 
slats of this run and eat their fill, safe 
from the greed of the grown flock. 

After snow came, the run was placed in 
henhouse, the space between laths in- 
creased to allow free passage of this half 
grown brood and the dish of cracked corn 
constantly kept replenished. It has proved 


just the right food for this late hatched 


SUMMER POULTRY 


brood, but I doubt if it would be a healthy 
diet for chicks coming from the shell in 
hot weather. 





The Fine Dry Dust on the roads, which 
is such a nuisance to the traveler, is a 
blessing to the poultryman. It is an ad- 
mirable absorbent, and used under the 
roosts and mixed with the droppings, it 
preserves the volatile properties of the hen 
manure, increasing in a very material de- 
gree the fertilizer made by the flock. Used 
in a dust bath, it penetrates the feathers of 
the fowls and stops up the air passages of 
the parasites that dwell on the bodies and 
hide among the feathers of the hens, thus 
promoting the comfort and health of the 
fowls. Used on the floors and about the 
house, it assists in destroying little mites 
that hide in the cracks and corners of the 
building, removes noxious odors and ex- 
halations, and makes the poultry house a 
healthy home for its feathered occupants, 
instead of a disease breeding prison. It 
pays to gather and use road dust, which is 
plentiful everywhere. 





Good Large Yards are necessary, the 
larger the better. They must not consti- 
tute a source of disease on account of ac- 
cumulated filth and dampness. Spade up 
and turn over a liberal portion of the yard 
every Saturday night. Drain away all wa- 
ter from the premises, digging a ditch or 
two if necessary. 





A Good Nest—While visiting the Ontario 
experiment farm last fall I was pleased 
with the plan of a hen’s nest. Imadeonelast 
winter and am 
gratified with the 
result. Take an 
ordinary box 
about 2 ft square. 
Make one end, a, 
higher than the 
other. Cut in one side, c, a _ hole large 
enough for a hen to enter. Put on the top 
d, which is 1 ft wider than the bottom of 
box. The object is to darken the nest. 
Place leather or canvas hinges on one board 
of the top. This lid enables one to get 
the eggs easily. If a partition be put in 
a larger box and the top extended the 
other side also, one box will maketwo nests. 
{Mrs Edwin Colquhoun, Ontario. 








Millet Seed—G. F. K. and others: The 
article on millet seed for chicks, quoting 
prices, was written from Nebraska. The 
millet seed was purchased in early spring 
at 30 cts, and still earlier,in the season an- 
other poultry raiser purchased from the 
same party at 25 cts per bushel. But itis 
doubtful if it can be found anywhere 
at present in quantity. With the harvest- 
ing of the new crop it will in all probabil- 
ity be found everywhere about, abundantly 
again. The price for the new, incoming 
crop is unknown, but will not be high we 
presume, for millet seed is raised to a 
large extent throughout the _ state s0 
far as we know, and seldom has reached a 
higher price than 50 and 60 cts per bushel. 
We have fed it to young chicks at the 
last named price, and have felt justified in 
the expense. But for the past two or 
three years from 20 cts to 30 cts has been 
the price paid.—[Nellie Hawks. 

——— 


Farm Machinery for Argentina—Dur- 
ing the period of good harvests from ’89 to 
794, 100,000 plows, 680,000 plowshares, 2262 
seed sowers, 27,680 reapers, including head- 
ers and binders, 2600 threshers, 7000 win- 
nowing machines and 135,000 tons fence 
wire found a ready market in Argentina. 
Since the crises and the partial crop fail- 
ures the demand has fallen off materially, 
yet is very large in the aggregate. 
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HE NEED eof Potash to make a 
successful fertilizer is well known, 
Phosphoric acid and nitrogen without 


POTASH, 


or Potash without them, is not economy. 
Most fertilizers do not contain sufficient 
Potash. The amount required varies. 


See our book. 
FREE— Our books contain the results of actual ex- 


. = * periments on various soils and crops in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States. They have helped 
thousands of farmers to make comparatively barren 
fields yield profitable crops. Free to all farmers. 
Write for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau 8t., New York. 





Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mixing.” 








Dig for Oil or ( Gas. 
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- Pot Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


will bear crop next season. Fruit 

celery, cab’ plants, etc.—everything 
in the nurseryline. Send your address for 
our free Summer and Autumn catalogue. 


T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 55 Cornwall, N. Y. 








does it take to make a 
dert No matter;it will 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS 
and the cider will be better, 
poser and will keep lenger, 
"t buy until you get our 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 
3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie. 


How Many Apples 













CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Beschert Presse Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y, 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. Wehave no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for carload lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 











. For bargains in fruit and vegetable lands 
Florida. write to T. K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla. 
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Dehorn Cattle to Be Fattened. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





Very few of our feeders handle cattle 
any longer without dehorning. In fact it is 
the only way that a large bunch ef cattle 
ean be cared for in a satisfactory manner. 
The best breeders are adopting the polled 
breeds in many cases and it looks as if it 
is now but a question of time when horned 
animals will be bred out. The average 
farmer who produces the surplus grades 
that are bought up in spring and fall by 
grazers and feeders seidom pays any atten- 
tion to the matter of dehorning, neglecting 
to use a few drops of liquid dehorner when 
the operation can be performed easiest, 
cheapest and most humanely, so that when 
they are bunched up together the first 
thing to be done is to get rid of their horns. 

No matter how vicious a steer may be in 
a herd, when his horns are taken he be- 
comes as quiet as a lamb and a dehorned 
herd will settle down at once and feed as 
quietly at the rack or trough as a flock of 
sheep. They not only feed and thrive bet- 
ter, being thus quieted, but it is the best 
thing to do from a humane standpoint, as 
some of the herd are being continually tor- 
tured and injured by the horns of others. 
I fed a bunch of 40 head last season, and 
when first put into the barn they had their 
horns, and it being along in December and 











LIVE STO Ck 


is inhuman to use anything else. Former- 
ly saws were used but sawing seems cruel, 
from the fact that the animal is flouncing 
and worrying so much more, and then it 























A HOMEMADE STANCTIION, 


takes so much longer to perform the work. 
In the absence of a properly arranged chute 
ropes are sometimes used for securing an 
animal, but he is liable to get injured 
in the tussle, and it is quite a job to bind 
a steer that is inclined to be wild and un- 
governable. 

Feeders will give a few cents a hundred 
pounds more for cattle that have been de- 
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DEHORNED WESTERN CATTLE AT CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 


quite cold it seemed a little risky to de- 
horn. I tried feeding for a time without 
dehorning, but the steers were continually 
goring each other and some were seriously 
injured. The weaker ones stood back and 
got very little feed, preferring to starve 
rather than take their chances at the rack. 
Seeing that it was the only remedy to get 
the herd in shape for profitable feeding, I 
had it dehorned and all trouble ended at 
once. Much to my surprise not a single 
animal was off its feed for a single meal 
after the operation was performed, and 
they began to improve at once. 

Some few farmers are prepared to de- 
horn their own animals, but most of the 
work is done by men who have had expe- 
rience and are especially prepared to do 
the work. They have a chute made good 
and strong by framing and bolting together 
timbers four inches square. The chute is 
about 5 ft long, 5% ft high and 2% ft wide. 
At one end there is a stout stanchion fixed 
to the frame, in which an animal is held 
securely while the work of dehorning is be- 
ing done. Then by raising a couple of 
latches the animal is allowed to pass on 
through the chute and the next one comes 
in for like treatment. In this manner the 
work goes on very rapidly, only a few min- 
utes being necessary to make a ‘“muley”’ 
out of the strongest and largest in the herd. 
The knife used in dehorning should cut the 
horn clean and clear without crushing. It 


horned than when they h e not. Ship- 
pers also prefer them for the reason that 
there are fewer bruises on them when taken 
to market and the general result for 
slaughtering and disposing of them is bet- 
ter. Packers give preference te dehorned 
animals for the same reason. In shipping 
steers with large, sharp horns, bruises and 
bloodshot spots are not only found on many 
of them in unloading, but hides are dam- 
aged to a considerable extent as well. 
The feeder and handler of hornless cat- 
tle not only takes pleasure in seeing his 
herd feeding quietly and peacefully in their 
places, but there is great satisfaction in 
knowing that there is but little or no dan- 
ger to be feared in working among thcm. 





The Connecticut Cattle Commission— 
More than 2000 cows were examined by the 
Ct cattle commission during the year ended 
July 14, and of this number 61 were con- 
demned. In his summary of the work and 
expenses for the year, Commissioner W. B. 
Sprague reports total outlay $3202. This 
is made up as follows: Amount paid for 
condemned cattle $868.50, salary. of commis- 
sioner 1500, salary of clerk 212, traveling 
expenses 415.04, services and expenses of 
veterinarians 104.66, sundry expenses 101.80. 





Uncut Corn Fodder is troublesome to 
handle in the barn and if fed loosely in the 
yard it is partly wasted. 


SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


How Plants Take Nitrogen from the Air, 


PROF G. E. STONE—CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. 








The experiments of Nobbe and Hiltner, 
which have been carried on for some years, 
bave brought out many interesting facts 
relating to this subject. They have shown 
that bacteria growing upon certain species 
of plants are capable of producing more 
nodules, and better growths of the same on 
a certain species, than in some other spe- 
cies, or in other words there is a specific 
erganism for each species of leguminous 
Flants. Some species of plants are more 
particular in this respect than others, not- 
ably the so-called soy bean, introduced 
from Japan and now cultivated at many 
experiment stations and by numerous 
farmers. This plant has been grown at 
the Hatch station at Amherst for some 
years and has always produced an abun- 
dance of nodules, but in many other loca- 
tions where it has been grown nodules have 
failed to develop, except when the soil has 
been inoculated from other sources. When 
this plant was introduced in Europe some 
years ago, they experienced the same diffi- 
culty, and they were compelled to import 
some of the soil from Japan in which the 
soy bean had been previously grown in or- 
der to supply the special kind of nitrifying 
organism that the soy bean required. 

Nobbe and Hiltner of Tharand, Ger, have 
made many interesting cultures of legu- 
minous plants in both sand and water. 
They’ have proven, among other things, 
that these plants take their nitrogen 
through the nodules and not through their 
leaves. It is generally believed that the 
enormously gorged appearance of the bac- 
teria is due to the possession of nitrogenous 
matter which they contain, and that from 
these organisms the maturing seed obtains 
its supply of nitrogen. 

Nodules are not found in water cultures 
even when the solution contains myriads of 
the specific bacteria, but if any of the roots 
are exposed to the air, as it frequently 
happens in water culture on account of the 
evaporation of the solution, nodules are at 
once formed on these roots and the plants 
make a sudden and vigorous growth. 

Maze has recently shown that bacteria 
from leguminous plants, when cultivated in 
the proper way, can fix nitrogen without 
having access to the plant. 

The formation of nodules is known to be 
retarded by the presence of nitrate of pot- 
ash. It has also recently been shown by 
von Rozdejezer that nitrate of soda re- 
tards the formation of nodules. This au- 
thor found that with insufficient nitrogen 
in the soil, peas assimilate considerable 
amounts of free nitrogen, but with an in- 
creased supply of soil nitrogen, the power 
of fixing free nitrogen diminishes. This au- 
thor further states that leguminous crops 
should be well manured with potash and 
phosphoric acid. 

The numerous facts brought out by sci- 
entific investigation in relation to the fixa- 
tion of free nitrogen by legumes are of spe- 
cial interest to scientists. But they are of 
much more importance to every practical 
farmer. Why? Because these results show 
how to so manage as to supply our crops 
with nitrogen from the air, instead of pay- 
ing 10 or 15c a pound for it in the form of 
fertilizers. 

The experiments of Wagner and others 
have shown that it is not necessary to add 
nitrogen, the most expensive fertilizer 
which the farmer has to purchase, to the 
soil in cases where leguminous crops are 
sown, but it is sufficient to simply give 
them potash and phosphoric acid. 

Of more importance than this is the fact 
that the farmer can sow his land down to 
a_leguminous crop and plow it under, with 
the result that he is adding nitrogen to the 
soil. This can best be done in the late sum- 
mer or fall after his other crops are har- 
vested, and it can be plowed in just be- 




















fcre planting the following season. This 
process not only.adds considerable organic 
matter to the soil, 
sirable, but a thick growth of any crop 
upon the soil is one of the best things to 
keep out the weeds which occur on culti- 
vated land after the main crop is har- 
vested. 

Unfortunately in our climate of the north 
we lack a variety of leguminous plants for 
this purpose, as some of our most desirable 
leguminous plants, such as crimson clover, 
winterkill. Sweet clover (melilotus) has 
been used successfully for this purpose by 
Prof Brooks of the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college. This plant can be sown late 
in summer or in the fall and by the follow- 
ing May there will be a thick crop 12 or 15 
inches in hight. On the experimental plats 
at the Hatch station are cultivated some 18 
or 20 species of leguminous plants, most of 
which have been grown here for a number 
of years. In Massachusetts there are about 
30 species of wild leguminous plants, which 
grow in usually rather dry and sterile 
plains, and no doubt they add a certain 
amount of nitrogenous matter to the soil 
every year. The accompanying illustra- 
‘tions show the nodules and the _ bacteria 
which they contain as well as the effect 


of plowing in a crop of legume upon the 


thus making it more de- - 








WITHOUT NITROGEN. 


The pot marked Senf had mustard turned 
under. This mustard contained very little 
nitrogen and had no marked effect. 








FARM AND FIELD 


sult and keep the hog in a healthy and 
thrifty condition. For young pigs the grain 
ration should necessarily consist of at least 
one part middlings or shorts, and the more 
so if the milk supply is limited. The skim- 
milk should always be fed while sweet if 


possible, and when supplied in moderate 
quantities it cannot fail to give the best of 
satisfaction. It is a more perfect food in 
itself than any grain ration.—[L. O. Follo. 





When to Cut Underbrush—A. J. L.: The 
best result in killing bushes is had by cut- 
ting them close to the ground during July 
or August. The heat and drouth then usu- 
ally prevailing tend to kill the roots more 
effectually than at any other time. 














WITH NITROGEN. 


The pot marked “saltpeter’’ received its 
nitrogen in the form of saltpeter; the one 
marked ‘“wicken’”’ had had vetch turned 
under, showing that it was equal to salt- 
peter as a source of nitrogen. 


EFFECT OF NITROGEN ON THE OATS CROP 


The above are self-explanatory. 
supplied in equal measure. 
crop, shows 


this expensive element in its fertilizer. 


crop. Of course no pictures or words can 
fully explain just how it is that these 
minute bacteria take up nitrogen from the 
atmosphere and then give it up to the 
plant, but they do it. 


Milk-Soakea Grain for Hogs—The value 
of skimmilk for hogs is largely increased if 
the grain ration is soaked in the milk 6 to 
12 hours’ before it is used. On one oc- 
casion I fed a lot of pigs three months old 
on a thick slop made of finely ground bar- 
ley soaked in skimmilk. Th*ry were given 
all they would eat up clean at each meal. 
At the same time they were on good pas- 
ture and had plenty of shade with fresh 
water. They made a gain of 2% lbs dailyfor 
several weeks. However I do not advise 
the exclusive use of barley or cornmeal 
only. A variety will always give better re- 





In all four pots, 
A similar set of experiments 
that with nitrogen the plant is ro better 
other words, the leguminous crop, taking its nitrogen from the air, 


potash and phosphoric acid were 
with peas, a leguminous 
without this element. In 
requires none of 


than 


American Agriculturist is read by a great 
many farmers here, who look to it as an ad- 
vocate of free mail delivery.—[H. M. Bou- 
ton, Greene Co, N Y. 





































































ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the SJA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from porn and yet it myry' 4 
=. er pate He couldn't displace it if 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
j horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
SIA Bias Girth Staebete, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


SILOS::.- 


Economically with “New Hero” 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


BECAUSE THEY 


my 





Sa a 


runs ato roe 
desired angle, and can be 
to eqerhes way wisboss por aes aaa 


‘ells Gorn eat Bipaee 


Food oer ‘ite, Huskers j 
Tread Fowses, Goodhu '’ 
Week ai Mille, She 's Corn s Thresher, etc. r 


APPLETON sree CO.  Brataviay tics $ 


catalogue mai 














rr’s SO HANDY 


An {2 See which fits a variety of 
saves much ence on the farm 


| KEYSTONE 


Barrel Cart, 
with box at- 
. tach- 











y Good for mov- 
Y ing swill bar- 
rels or haul- 
‘ ing water for 
- > any purpose, 
s Splendid for small spraying outfit. 
With box on it holds more than a wheelbarrow and 
is easier to handle. Compleie, or without barrel or box. 
Get circulars and prices. KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
32 River Street, Sterling, Ill. 


IRON ROOFING. 


——=—=BRAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE==—= 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders D0W. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers 0 West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are % of Others, 











FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


rite for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd., Philadelphia. 





tty comptete Catalogue or Aisicuiturad Books, address 
ths ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cage. 


















all others. 


points to all others. 





The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


All Styles and Sizes. 

Agents in all dairy sections. 

2 Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 













$75.00 to $625 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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No crop makes quite such a thrifty and 

seedy growth as money at interest. 
nieiciciditaiealiiineinnatiioe 

August is a growing month. Most of the 
work of cultivation for the main crops has 
been done and the less they are disturbed 
the better after the roots fill the ground and 
the tops are in the way. It ought to be a 
growing month for the boys, too. Young 
fellows who have been bustling through 
the hay season, and worked and sweated 
themselves down to bone and muscle, will, 
for the next three months, gain surprising- 
ly in size and weight, if given half a chance. 
Let them take work easy for a while and 
have time to go fishing or swimming oc- 
casionally. Their appetites are immense, 
and, fortunately, there is enough to eat ona 
farm. Let ’em grow. A well nurtured man 
is the farm’s best crop. 





The expected has apparently happened. 
The sugar trust has acquired a controlling 
interest in the Hawaiian commercial and 
sugar company, is about to build a refinery 
at Honolulu, and will of course monopolize 
the sugar product of the Sandwich islands. 
If now that trust can induce the United 
States to admit sugar free from the Philip- 
pines and the West Indies, or annex those 
islands, the trust will proceed to likewise 
get a monopoly of their suga™ The success 
of this pol.cy would give the American 
sugar refining company, or trust, wealth be- 
yond computation, and its shares would be 
worth two or three times as much as now. 
But such a policy would annihilate our do- 
mestic sugar-producing industry. It would 


ruin existing beet sugar factor- 
ies and cane sugar mills, and 
deprive American farmers of the 


home market for enough beets and cane to 
produce the $100,000,000 worth of sugar im- 
ported annually. They started out, some 
years since, to put that vast sum into the 
pockets of American farmers, instead of 


EDITORIAL 


having it go to the bounty-fed producers of 
Europe or the coolie sugar of the tropics. 
The outcome of the war should not be al- 
lowed to thwart this high purpose, es- 
pecially since its defeat would be to the 
profit of a few monopolists in the sugar 
trust. The American people should buy 
their sugar from American farmers. 


A Real Help to Agriculture. 





Intense interest has been created by our 
exhibit of the brilliant condition of Ameri- 
can agriculture in American Agriculturist 


for July 23. Never did the wutter- 
ance of an agricultural journal at- 
tract so much attention. A long 


summary was telegraphed to all the leading 
newspapers of the Associated Press, and it 
was cabled to Europe. The commercial and 
financial papers, and the private circulars 
of bankers and brokers, have quoted freely 
from it, and the matter has been the topic 
of universal editorials on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The accuracy of our presentation of the 
facts is universally accepted, just as credit 
is everywhere accorded to American Agri- 
culturist’s crop reports and reviews of com- 
mercial agriculture. We speak of all 
this, not in self-praise, but that our sub- 
scribers may fully realize the magnitude of 
our efforts in their behalf. 

The president of one of the largest finan- 
cial institutions in Chicago, after studying 
our report, expressed the opinion that it 
must prove the greatest value to American 
farmers, simply for its effect on bankers 
and-moneyed interests at home and abroad, 
and for its demonstration of the fact that 


the thrifty farmer was in credit 
and fully deserving of any rea- 
sonable or necessary accommodation at 


the lowest rate. Such results are a direct 
help to the practical farmer, as well as an 
inspiration to all engaged in agriculture. 

The Orange Judd company’s ramifi- 
cations and the various editions of the 
American Agriculturist enable us to cover 
the whole continent and also to keep our 
readers informed about conditions abroad 
that affect their interests, as well as cater- 
ing so perfectly to the special affairs of 
our home farmers. 


eR 

The season of fall fairs begins this month 
with the Ohio state fair at Columbus, Aug 
29-Sept 2, but most of the big state fairs 


.come in September. Many county and local 


fairs also begin this month in the west, 
according to the very complete list publish- 
ed in American Agriculturist last week. 
Everything indicates that these harvest ex- 
hibitions will be larger and better than 
for several years. Farmers and breeders 
are already making preparations to exhibit 
and to attend in force, and with the spirit 
of hope and enterprise that is so prevalent 
throughout tie middle states, every- 
thing points to a successful fair season. We 
trust, however, that the managers of the 
fairs will see to it that they are kept free 
from objectionable features and that every 
effort be made to have them clean fairs, as 
well as to have them attractive, useful and 
financially successful. 


asap 

The Torrens land bill has become a law 
in Massachusetts, taking effect next Octo- 
ber. It is believed this will greatly sim- 
plify the transfer of real property. It pro- 
vides for a registration in the county rec- 
ords of the title of land, so that by such 
observance a piece of property can be 
transferred almost as easily as a share of 
bank stock, or a railroad bond. Such rec- 
ord serves, in its practical working, as a 
state title, guaranteeing against future dis- 
possession by other claimant through de- 
fects in the old title. Beginning July 1 of 
this year a similar law went into effect in 
California, from which much good is ex- 
pected. The Illinois supreme court has ad- 
journed for the summer without deciding 
the validity of the law in that state, much 
to the disappointment of many people, espe- 
cially in Cook .county, where 61,000 votes 
were cast for it last ‘summer. The general 
provisions of the Torrens system have been 





in successful operation for many years in 
Australia and British Columbia and its ob- 
servance in this country will be studied 
with interest, and probably lead to its ulti- 
mate adoption by a number of our western 
states. 


— 
This “spotting” of tobacco, about a 
patent for which there is just now so much 


controversy, is something the average per- 
son knows nothing about. Fashion among 
smokers favors the spots on a cigar th 
characterize the Sumatra wrapper. B 
sprinkling the leaves at about the pres 
stage of growth with an acid that caus 
white blotches, an exact imitation of the 
fashionable spotted’ wrapper is obtained, 
Such spotted crops therefore command L 
much higher price than unspotted. Vari- 
cus formulas for spotting are used, and 
the process is believed to be common 
property. But a patent covering the id: 


has been granted, the owners of which a: 
trying to make farmers pay them $75 an 
acre royalty, while certain other parties 


are working with them to monopolize the 
supply of spotted leaf. It is a bold enter- 
prise, but it won’t work, as the attorney 
for the New England tobacco growers’ as- 
sociation has evidence that he and other 
believe will cause the patent to be laugh: . 
out of court. But the scheme is causing 
no end of bother among the farmers and 
dealers. 





<etltslpauiamamaianiatiniadi 

None of the great farm crops has been ac- 
corded such serious consideration the past 
fortnight as corn. The situation may best 
be summarized as one of grave uncertainty, 
owing to the extended drouth in 
the corn belt, only partially relieved by 
recent scattered rainfall. American Avzri- 
culturist distinctly refrains from 
out any estimates at this early date of the 
probable crop yield, yet calls attention to 
the widespread reports of rapid deteriora- 
tion in conditions the past two or three 
weeks. Not but much of this may be re- 
covered through this week’s rainfall and 
seasonal warmth; yet the fact remains that 
in numerous localities in the great Missis- 
sippi basin corn has been damaged, per- 
haps beyond repair. The crop as a whole 
must henceforth make splendid develop- 
ment, else ultimate returns at harvest will 
show disappointing rate of yield; and this 
quite irrespective of the decreased acreage, 
which for the entire breadth amounts to 
more than one million acres compared with 
last year, as shown in our earlier reports. 


a 


sending 


In these days when powerful commercial 
nations of Europe are making every pos- 
sible effort to secure additional foothold in 
the Orient, it is gratifying to know that 
our own trade is steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing. This, too, without the display of 
force utilized by Russia, France and others, 
and not taking into account our naval oc- 
cupation of the Philippines, scarcely a fac- 
tor at present in our foreign trade. Our 
exports to China in the fiscal year just 
closed were three to four-fold those of 
eight and ten years ago, while our imports 
from that country have shown no such 
gain. Agricultural products, up: to the 
present time, form a very small proportion 
of the total exports to China, but during 
the past year have shown a gain, particu- 
larly in beef and pork, butter, fruits, nuts, 
etc. There are great possibilities of enor- 
mous expansion in our sales to the Orient 
of raw cotton and flour. 

praia ah S 
A most complete program and an enjoy- 


able outing are being prepared for the 
members of the American Association for 


the Advancement of Science at the 50th an- 
niversary meeting in Boston, August 22 
to 27. A number of affiliated societies will 
meet during the same week and altogether 
a most profitable and pleasant time is ex- 
pected. Besides the regular work there 
will be excursions to the White mountains, 
Salem, Plymouth, Provincetown, Nantas- 
ket and other points of interest. F. W. 
Putnam of Salem, Mass, is permanent sec- 
retary and has charge of all arrangements. 











OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Onion Acreage Full, Growtu Slow. 





Late July reports from our correspon- 
dents in every important onion section of 
the country confirm the statement of a lib- 
eral acreage of onions, as published in Am- 
erican Agriculturist June 4. While many 
sections report a considerable increase, 
in some instances 25 per cent or more 
compared with last year, the area un- 
der this crop taking the country at 
large is not of such magnitude as to 
suggest any burdensome yield. This is 
particularly true considering the condition 
of the crop, which is only fair to good as a 
whole. In the Connecticut valley, where 
onions are so extensively grown, the area is 
fully as great as that harvested last year, 
western Mass showing an increase of 10 per 
centormore;in the eastern part of the state 
the acreage is also a full one. The crop con- 
dition in N E is fair to good with plants 
suffering somewhat from drouth and insect 


pests. Orange and west central counties 
in N Y¥ report a full to increased acreage 
and moderate crop prospects, the dam- 


aging effects of the drouth being reliev- 
ed late in July. Ohio, Mich, Wis and states 
further west all show a full acreage, many 
sections a considerable increase, crop in 
general good condition although some 
complaints of drouth and insects. 

THE CROP IS GROWING IN FAVOR IN OHIO 
and the acreage in such leading counties 
as Wayne, Hardin, Lake, etc, shows 
considerable increase. Some of our _ cor- 
respondents saying that a third more on- 
ions are now grown than last year. The 
crop made rather indifferent progress, 
however, up to the last half of July, our 
correspondents as a rule reporting a con- 
dition considerably under a perfect one. 
Drouth damaged the crop in Ross Co, and 
at one time appeared threatening in 
Wayne and Lake. But as a whole the Ohio 
outlook is moderately promising, with the 
crop one to two weeks earlier than last 
season and therefore somewhat less liable 
to injury from this time forward. In wes- 
tern Ohio, including Hardin Co and eastern 
Ind, a good many onions are in the ground, 
with the outlook fairly promising, although 
some apparent loss from poor seeding and 
drouth. Our returns from N Y are moder- 
ately uniform. Wayne Co has a liberal 
acreage with the area elsewhere in the 
state a generally full one, crop retarded 
by drouth until after the middle of July 
when rainfall helped the situation. Slight 
damage by drouth in Orange Co. 

ONION GROWERS IN THE CENTRAL WEST 
are generally satisfied with conditions, 
our returns indicating a moderate increase 
in acreage; operators in Mich expect to 
ship out increased quantities this fall pro- 
viding crop conditions continue favorable 
to time of harvest. Cutworms and grass- 
hoppers have done a little damage and 
some farmers have applied a mixture of 
paris green, london purple, sugar and 
flour. The Nappanee marsh, located in 
Kosciusko and Elkhart counties, Ind, is 
reported to show an area increased from 
300 acres last year to 600 this year; some 
damage by blight and drouth. The truck 
section adjacent to Chicago scores a big 
increase in acreage. In the Mississippi val- 
ley there is apparently about the usual 
acreage with the present outlook fairly 
good. 





Cranberries [Make Good Growth. 





Were there any assurance that July con- 
ditions would be continued through Aug 
and early Sept, it would be safe to predict 
a very heavy cranberry crop. Correspond- 
ents of American Agriculturist located in 
the cranberry sections of N J and N §£, in 
response to special inquiries we have been 
making, point to generally satisfactory 
conditions up to the latter half of July. 
But the trying time is still to come, with 
the possibility of a visitation of some of 
the later insect pests or early frosts. We 
are able, however, to report conclusively 
up to a certain point. According to our 
returns from specialists in the field who 








own and control extensive cranberry bogs 
and are acquainted with the territory and 
acreage in bearing, this year is a full one. 
While occasional sections show a little re- 
duction this is fully made up by new bogs 
coming into bearing elsewhere. Another 
established fact, the vines came through 
the winter and early spring in good shape 
and as a rule were healthy when the water 
was drawn off some weeks ago. The vines 
bloomed well and so with the set of fruit, 
and late July found the crop making gen- 
erally excellent progress, Conditions ap- 
pear rather 

BETTER IN NEW JERSEY THAN ON CAPE COD. 


In Barnstable Co, Mass, the early prog- 
ress of the crop has been generally good 
barring the appearance of insects on a 
number of bogs. W. H. Underwood, one 
of our best posted correspondents at Har- 
wich, writes us the span worm appeared 
on a number of bogs and removed the 
bloom from perhaps 100 acres; also that 
fireworms are doing some damage, but 
perhaps no more than usual, outlook for 
entire county perhaps an average, as a con- 
sensus of reports from twenty or more 
growers. Emulous Small, who has visited 
many bogs in Barnstable and Plymouth 
counties, also reports damage by the span- 
worm. Our correspondents very properly 
make no attempt to estimate the crop in 
bushels as early as this, and can only re- 
port present conditions. 

New Jersey growers have been favored 
this season to date. Atlantic Co shows a 
full acreage in bearing, one of our best 
correspondents reporting some increase, 
and all point to good condition of vines 
throughout the season to date; freedom 
from insect damage, although it is of 
course tuo early to say what the hot Au- 
gust days and cool nights may do, also 
the later insects, such as the katydid, usu- 
ally to be reckoned on later in the season. 
There is a normal acreage fruiting in 
Ocean Co, the crop coming along in good 
shape, the vines having bloomed heavily 
and set well; very few grasshoppers and 
crickets appear, but some complaint of 
drouth. Monmouth Co shows much the 
same acreage as last year, James Whit- 
croft of Farmingdale reporting about 125 
acres bogs in bearing in his town; some 
complaint of drouth although outlook gen- 
erally good. This is also true of Camden 
Co, with prospects promising. There is 
some increase of acreage in bearing in 
3urlington Co, but this is more than offset 
by old bogs giving out. The vines bloomed 
extra well and have set very full of fruit 
with the crop promising splendidly up to 
late July. 

Outside the states named, the cranberry 
crop is always a small one. The marshes 
are looking well in Long island, with pros- 
pects of an average crop. In Grand Tra- 
verse Co, Mich, vines bloomed full, but 
unfortunately all were killed by frost July 
11. Meager reports from Wis point to fair 
prospects. 





Dutiable Goods in England—While gen- 
erally speaking a free trade country, the U 
K lays an import duty on a number of arti- 
cles. These include malt liquors, spirits 
and wines, playing cards, cocoa, coffee, tea, 
certain confectionery and dried fruits, to- 
bacco, ete. Out of total imports into the 
U K last year of 451 million pounds sterling, 
the articles subject to duty had a value of 
31 millions. England imposes a duty of 
4d (8c) per lb upon tea, a rate equal to 3c 
per lb on coffee, $1.20 per lb upon cigars, 
76@84c per lb upon tobacco and 24@60c per 
gal upon still wines. 





CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all sizes, » positively the Best, and Carriers 
to match. full informa- 
tion about these, also best 
Horse-power, Thresher,Clover- 
huller,Dog-power, Rye ‘Thresh- 
er and Binder, Fanning mill, 
Saw- ‘machine (circular | and < 
drag), Land-roller, eam-en- 

ag ller andRound-silo, Addresa 
gine, Root ~~ ent she Mtr, Cobleskill N.Y. 


RDER, 
tar Pens ee Pat =eer you Wish to purchase. 
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Warm Weather 


Weakness is quickly overcome by the toning 
and blood-enriching qualities of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. This great medicine cures that 
tired feeling almost as quickly as the sun 
dispels the morning mist. It also cures 
pimples, boils, salt rheum, scrofula and all 
troubles originating in bad, impure blood. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 
America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pilis) cure biliousness, indigestion. 


HARTMAN 








STEEL PICKET FENCE, 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., i= 2 City, Pa. 
or 277 Broadway, New Y: 











OLD CLORY 


has no end of admirers these days. Likewise, 
men appreciate a fence which knows neither de- 
feat nor retreat. Try it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


We are the 
manufacturers 


: aa. steel 
Truck Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 









Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, fil, 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


-A-¥% Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Ww <a Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

HOUSEWRECKINC CO. 


co 
Purchasers of Worid’s Fair Build! 
red Obicage Postotice Building © 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 



















Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 







Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet -Stock 
Boating Fishing 





= ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL. 


{ jee ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COB 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 





PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THD 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Five Years of Crop Reporting. 





.n 1893 American Agriculturist organized 
a comprehensive crop reporting bureau. 
The work was undertaken because of the 
need for some reliable showing of crop pro- 
duction each year, and because the dep’t 


of agri, as then managed, failed to do ef- 
fective work in this line. That the 
work was needed and that our work 


was well done is shown by the fact that 
our estimates are now generally accepted as 
a reliable measure of the year’s production. 

Estimates of the wheat crop are the most 
important made, and their accuracy is a 
fair indication of the general accuracy of 
all the work. The distribution of 
this crop may be easily checked up, as the 
exports are definitely recorded, seed is 
practically a fixed quantity, and the records 
of many years and the investigations of 
the best authorities fix a reasonably ac- 
curate measure as the rate of consumption. 

The following statement shows the 
annual estimates of American Agriculturist 
of wheat production sinze 1893 and the an- 
nual distribution on the basis suggested: 

WHEAT CROP AND DISTRIBUTION. 
(In millions of bushels. 








Con- Tot dis- 

Year Crop Seed Exports s’pt’n§ tribut’n 
1893, 460 53 164 314 531 
1894, 518 52 135 317 504 
1895, 460 52 127 324 503 
1896, 470 . 54 144 327 525 
1897, 589 64 215 335 614 
Total, 2497 275 785 1617 2677 


To the distribution should be added about 
30,000,000 bu fed to animals in 1894-95, mak- 
ing apparently an excess of distribution 
over crop estimates of 210,000,000 bu in five 
years. This is offset by the fact that when 
the crop of ’93 was gathered the country 
held a large surplus of old wheat, while on 
July 1 of this year this stock had been 
drawn almost to the point of exhaustion. 
The difference between stocks at the open- 
ing and closing of the period under review 
amounts to at least 150,000,000 bu, thus leav- 
ing for five years a total of 60,000,000 bu be- 
tween our estimates of production and the 
recorded distribution, indicating a possible 
underestimate on our part of about 2% per 
cent each year. 

For the same period the government 
wheat estimates aggregated 2,281,000,000 bu 
or with the same allowances an aggregate 
underestimate of 276,000,000 bu, or 55,000,000 
bu a year. While our underestimate has 
averaged 2% per cent in a year, that of the 
government has reached nearly 12% per 
cent. Under the present management of the 
department of agriculture the official es- 
timates will undoubtedly be more accurate, 
but whatever the result, the American Ag- 
riculturist estimates will continue to be 
compiled with the same care as during the 
past five years, and will continue to deserve 
the confidence they now inspire. 





Cuba and Porto Rico for Produce. 





The markets which are likely to be open- 
ed in Cuba and Porto Rico to American 
producers and manufacturers are the sub- 
ject of much attention and inquiry just 
now. According to advance information 
furnished us by O. P. Austin, chief bureau 
of statistics, the next monthly summary 
will show that Cuba has been, under nor- 
mal conditions, buying annually about 25 
million dollars worth of goods from Spain, 
about 4 million dollars worth from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, less than a million dollars 
worth from each France and Germany, 
while from the U S her purchases have 
ranged from 8 to 24 millions in value. The 
imports into Cuba have been of course light 
during the past year or more. 

The exports of the U S to Cuba in ’97 
were $8,259,776; °96, 7,530,880; °95, 12,807,661; 
"$4, 20,125,321; °93, when they reached the 
maximum, 24,157,698, having been in °92, 17,- 
953,570, and in ’91, 12,224,888. Our largest 
items of exports include lard, flour, ma- 
chinery, hams, corn and bacon in about the 
order named. The exports from _ the 
U S$ to Porto Rico in ’97 were 


CUMMERCIAL 


$1,983,880; in 96, 2,162,094; and in 
92, 2,856,003. They were of about the same 
character as the exports to Cuba. 


July and Late Potatoes. 


The month of July has not proved alto- 
gether propitious for the late potato crop, 
Recent returns to American Agriculturist 
from county correspondents in various 
parts of the country confirm our earlier 
reports of a large acreage, and some of 
them point to deterioration in condition. In 
the main the development has been satis- 
factory, but here and there the crop has suf- 
fered notalittle by reason of extended drouth. 
Happily this has been relieved, in part at 
least, and the potato crop in the northern 
and eastern states on the whole promises to 
yield a liberal tonnage. 

Returns from such states in the middle 
west as Mich, Ind, Ill, Wis and Ia show 
a somewhat uneven condition. In western 
Ohio, dry weather badly injured early po- 
tatoes on clay soils, while on muck ground 
the crop looks relatively better. In the 
northeastern part of the state late potatoes 
are promising, although there has been 
much dry weather. Western and southern 
N Y have suffered from like cause, and wel- 
comed increased rainfall. In middle 
and southern N E the vines look well as a 
whole, helped by recent rains, although 
there is uncertainty about the formation 
of the tubers, owing to earlier drouth. The 
liberal acreage in Maine is doing well. 


cemnnatliiaibinapiaeie 

A Small Feature in Buckwheat—It is 
not the time of year to expect any special 
interest in buckwheat, yet there is a ripple 
through the report of an attempted corner 
in Canada. This is to the effect that a 
prominent Montreal dealer has under 
control the bulk of the available stock in 
Canada, which is salable on export account 
at advanced prices, this possibly exerting 
some influence on our side of the line. The 
demand has set in from Germany and Eng- 
land, and relatively little buckwheat is left 
in Canada or the U S. Always small in sum- 
mer, we are sending some buckwheat 
abroad, May exports being 30,000 bu com- 
pared with 5000 bu a year earlier. June and 
July clearances not yet made public; ex- 
ports for the year, however, are somewhat 
smaller than a year ago. Taking Chicago 
as a basis, the price has advanced from 55@ 
65c per 100]bs late last winter and early spring 
to 90c@$1 10 in May and June, the market 
dull and quotably steady now at figures 
around 1, or about 50c per bu; Montreal 50c, 
New York 52@53ec. A liberal acreage was 
sown in New York, and while it came up 
promising, some damage resulted from an 
unexpected touch of frost, this also being 
true of Mich. The annual area under buck- 
wheat in the U S is somewhat less than 
1,000,000 acres and the crop 12 to 15 million 
bu. The largest producers are N Y, Pa, 
Wis, Mich and Me. 








The Hop Market. 

At New York, spot goods are in very 
moderate demand and active interest in 
the new crop has not yet developed to any 
great extent. Prices are about the same 
as usual, but if anything, show a tendency 
to weaken. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 11%@12% 
prime, 944@10% 
“ee to medium, 71% es 


N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 
Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice 140% 
10% 


prime, 
low to medium, T%@8% 
Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, %@61% 
German crop of 1897, "Sou 


Shipments from Cobleskill for the week 
ended July 23 were 11 bales by J. K. Sharp, 
and 5 by L. D. Dingee. 


Blood Poison—J. O. had a colt. When five 
days old its joints began to swell and on 
the third day it died. After death the swel- 
lings were opened and they contained mat- 
ter, blood and water. The usual cause of 
this trouble is blood poison from the naval 
cord. This can usually be prevented by 
allowing time for the cord to break off of its 
own accord. Then rub on a little prepared 
chalk on the naval opening. This wiil dry 
the part and prevent blood poisoning. Every 





AGRICULTURE 








farmer should have a copy of Dr McIniosh’ g 
new book “Diseases of Horses and Cat. 
tle.” It contains an excellent article on 
the management of the foal and calf, ang 
how to treat them in disease. No farmer 
should be without one. For sale at this of- 
fice. Ba $1.75. 
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lightens 
the 


load— 


shortens 


GREASE ~ 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 








SE> “GO xEEP ONC 
oS“ A-D BEST we 








DIRECT 
FROM 


Top buggies, road wagons, BM 
wagons, surreys and business wa 
ons, bicycles and harness. No maid 


dle men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 23 to #@ per cent. below 


retail prices. Rt freight prepaid. 
ee a Coin” Top Buggy 

“Parlor City” Bicycle. Catalogue free. 

BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE C@., 


Box B, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Deni eee 


AMERICAN 
TRAVELER. 


“T would not have believed that 
there could be such luxury in a thou- 
sand-mile journey as I found on the 
New York Central, between New 
York and Chicago,’’ said a distin- 
guished American who had spent the 
past fifteen years abroad. ‘‘There is 
nothing to equal it in all Europe.”’ 














For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel,” send two 2cent 
stamps to Geo. H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent,Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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Sua Hoel Soa 


How to grow the best seed of 
New Book. the most improved fquali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
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business for 100 years. Theonly book on 4 

the subject; worth its weightin gold toanyone § 

thinking of going into what promises to bea lu- q 

crative specialty, as millions will be spent q 
for sugar beet seed in the United States. 

The author, Lewis 8. Ware, has devoted 20 ’ 

years to this book. C loth: $2.00, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many 4 

publications. 4 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. : 

52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 7 
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Conditions of Peace. 


The reply of the United States to Spain’s 
overtures for peace was placed in the 
hands of the French ambassador repre- 
senting Spain, last Saturday, and at this 
writing Spain’s reply is awaited. These 
general, but emphatic terms form the sub- 
stance of our reply: Withdrawal by Spain 
of her forces and sovereignty from Cuba, 
the United States to exercise control until 
a stable government can be established; the 
absolute cession of Porto Ricoand the minor 
Spanish West Indies to the United States; 
acquiescence by Spain in the permanent 
occupation by the United States of Guam 
island in the Ladrones, already in the pos- 
session of the United States; the United 
States to exercise control over the city and 
bay of Manila and the immediate surround- 
ing territory, including Cavite, until such 
time as the commissioners appointed re- 
spectively by the two countries to deter- 
mine upon the future disposition and gov- 
ernment of the Philippines reach an agree- 
ment which receives the ratification of the 
two governments, the United States neither 
waiving claim to the whole of the Philip- 
pines nor specifying the exact boundary 
limit of the territory she desires to 
hold permanently. This leaves the Philip- 
pine question to be settled later, and there 
is little doubt but that the least that will 
be demanded there will be Manila and 
Cavite as a naval station. 


Cina s “eee 

Bismarck Dead—Prince Otto von Bis- 
marck, the maker of the German empire, 
died at Friedrichsruhe, July 30, at the ad- 
vanced age of 83. His death removes one 
of the greatest statesmen of his day, a man 
whose influence has been world-wide and 
to whose foresight and iron will the pres- 
ent German empire is due. He was born in 
1815, in Prussian Saxony, and did not prop- 
erly belong to the Prussian nobility, but 
was of a very old family of landholders and 
soldiers. In 1851 his influence began to be 
broadly felt. He constantly opposed the 
powers given to the people, his ruling be- 
lief being the divine right of the king, and 
his one aim the consolidation of the small 
states with Prussia into one great empire. 
He was the prime mover in the war 
with Austria, ending at Sadowa. 
From that moment German unity began. 
Bismarck made the Danish war to gain 
Schleswig-Holstein, and he made the 
French war to win back Alsace-Lorraineand 
to bring Wurtemburg, Baden, Bavaria and 
Saxony and a lot of duchies and principali- 
ties into a German empire. He led in 
person the German armies in all their wars. 
In 1867 Count Bismarck organized the 
North German confederation, compris- 
ing 22 states and 29,000,000 people, with the 
king of Prussia at the head of the federa- 
tion, and Bismarck as chancellor. His at- 
tachment to William I amounted almost to 
adoration. Bismarck, with whom the pres- 
ent emperor-quarreled, was retired in 1890 
and since then has led a private life. As 
a diplomat Bismarck has rarely been sur- 
passed. He chiefly framed the triple alli- 
ance of Italy, Austria and Prussia. Physi- 
cally he was a man of immense size capable 
of enduring an almost limitless amount of 
work. 


Received with Open Arms—Gen Miles 
cables that his advance in Porto Rico has 
been almost bloodless. Ponce and several 
smaller cities capitulated without a pre- 
tense at defense, and the citizens received 
the Americans with holiday demonstra- 
tions, the Spaniards retreating toward San 
Juan. Fresh meat and supplies are plenti- 
ful, and there is practically no opposition 
on the part of the natives. He thinks the 
island will be ours within three weeks. 








Klondike Dust Still Coming—The steam- 
ship Humbolt brought down 105 passengers 
from Dawson, and $2,300,000 in gold and 
drafts. Recent rains have raised the Yu- 
kon and tributaries, enabling river steamers 
to get through. Since June 1, Seattle, 
Wash, has received $6,000,000 from Klon- 
dike, Forty Mile, Circle City, Munook and 
other Yukon camps. From _ $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 is expected on craft now loading 
at St Michael. The latest finds are report- 
ed on the American side. 


New Demands on Red Cross—The out- 
break and rapid spread of typhoid fever ir 
Florida camps has resulted in a call for Red 
Cross nurses. Red Cross aid for southerr 
camps was offered the government at the 
beginning of the war, but was rejected on 


OUR STORY OF 





the grounds that the government hospitals 
could care for all the sick and wounded. 
Now, however, the epidemic of typhoid has 
reached a point where the army §sur- 
geons have been forced to seek the aid of 
Red Cross nurses. The society offers to 
equip a hospital at Miami, Fla, and only 
awaits the acceptance by Surgeon-General 
Sternberg, to begin work. This offer was 
made before and refused. 


Notes of the Day—His excellency, Tora 
Hoshi, lately the Japanese minister at 
Washington, is on his way home, recalled 
at his own request. He goes to plunge into 
politics in support of Count Ito, the fallen 
premier. Sec Long has transmitted to 
Admiral Dewey and his command the 
thanks of congress for their work at Manila. 
Gen Shafter has asked that his troops 
be paid in gold and paper. American sil- 
ver dollars are rated at only 50 cents at 
Santiago, on a par with the Mexican dol- 
lar.— Advertisements for bids for the four 
new monitors authorized in the last naval 
appropriation bill has been issued. Bids 
will be opened Oct 1. Shafter’s official re- 
port of casualities before Santiago shows a 
total of 1595 with 23 officers and 208 enlisted 
men killed, 80 officers and 1,203 men wound- 
ed and 81 missing. The Miller gang of 
outlaws, one of the worst bands in the west, 
has been wiped out entirely. Three were 
killed, two fatally wounded and three made 
prisoners, while going to rob the bank at 
Checotah, I T.-—The navy dep’t has decided 
that greater speed in battleships is essen- 
tial, and has issued a circular to ship build- 
ers, notifying them that other things being 
equal, the contracts for the new battle- 
ships Maine, Missouri and Ohio will be 
awarded to the bidder guaranteeing 
the highest speed. Application for per- 
mission to organize the First national bank 
at Manila has been filed by two Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondents. Secretary 
Alger is anxious that Shafter’s fighters 
shall pass the summer where there will be 
less sickness than at Santiago, and steps 
have been taken to have them “rought 
north, probably to Montauk point, L I, as 
soon as the Spanish prisoners are well on 
their way towards Spain.——The shipping 
port of Pugwash, Nova Scotia, has been 
wiped out by fire, 200 dwellings, five 
churches, 20 stores, three hotels and sev- 
eral mills being destroyed. The friction 
between Shafter and the Cubans has ceas- 
ed. Rev P. F. Jernegan, promoter of a 
company for extracting gold from _ sea 
water, has sailed for Europe under pecul- 
iar circumstances, and suspicion has been 
aroused. There are hundreds of investors in 
the company’ in the east. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Buying Begun in New England. 
































The magnificent crop of cigar leaf to- 
bacco in most of the New England tobacco 
raising towns bids fair to bring growers 
more money than any tobacco crop for 
many years. While occasional crops and 
towns are backward and late, the large 
majority of crops are in a highly satisfac- 
tory condition, and this is especially true 
in the towns of largest acreage. Cutting 
began last week and in some towns is now 
in full blast. These early cut pieces are al- 
most perfect and immensely pleasing to 
growers. Cut worms, tobacco worms or 
other insects have done but little injury, 
hail has done comparatively little injury 
and the leaves are well grown and pleas- 
ing to see and handle. 

Buyers have secured several hundred 
acres already, nearly the entire length of 
the valley, at 20 to 30c. Most sales are 
with the provision that the crop’ be spot- 
ted at grower’s expense, which costs about 
$50 per acre. Growers have been very un- 
fortunate in being harassed with threats 
of law suits if spotting is done by any ex- 
cept holders of the patent, and as a result 
hundreds will not receive the big prices 
their crops would have brought had they 
been spotted. The New England tobacco 
growers’ association is taking vigorous ac- 
tion to fight the patent, and only awaits 
the actual bringing of a suit by the paten- 
tees to put up a strong fight through the 
counsel of ex-Patent Commissioner H. E. 
Simonds of Hartford, Ct. 





PENNSYLVANIA—In the vicinity of Morris- 
ville, in lower Bucks Co, a large 
acreage used to be set to _ tobacco 
years ago; this year there is not over 30 
acres. The early season was verv drv and 
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: The number of copies printed and 





mailed each issue of the 
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Middle Edition, for the month of July, 

was as follows: 

July 2, 72.100 copies 
- 9, 72,050 “3 


“ 16, 72,550 “ 
« 23, 72,150 « 
72,050 « 
360,200 « 


Average for 
the month, #25 | SO Copies 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
@ IST, Middle Edition, circulates oniy in 
& the Middle and Southern States, and no 
: advertiser after trade from this section 


e 
® 

“ 30, 
: Total, 


can afford to omit the paner from his 
€ list. It eovers the field more thor- 
@ oughly than any other agricultural 
6 weekly published. Circulation guar- 
$ anteed, and madea part of all con- 
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many failed to set plants who intended to. 
Prospects are the crop’ will be light in 
weight. The ’97 crop is about all sold at 
6 to 8c, as it run if sound. : 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





Why the Grange Pays. 

Since the organization of the grange, 
the farmer has awakened as from a sleep. 
The rest and recreation afforded him by 
attendance at grange has brightened his 
social nature, giving added vigor to his 
intellect and educated him to some extent 
to the needs of his class. He is less ap- 
preciative of monopolies and corporations. 
He looks upon trusts as the common enemy 
of the people’s prosperity. He has now 
learned that in a republican government 
the people must be protected, and favorit- 
ism, born of greed, must be controlled. 
He has learned the creature is not above 
the Creator; that what the people can 
make, the people can undo.—[Mrs I. L. 
Hilleary, Oregon. 

New Jersey Grange Notes. 

Ringoes grange of Rocktown is the old- 
est grange in Hunterdon Co, has a mem- 
bership of 50 and a class awaiting initia- 
tion. Afternoon meetings are held the 
second and fourth afternoons of «¢ach 
month. Last year 25 tons of fertilizer 
bought co-operatively saved Patrons $5 to 
7 p ton, store purchases were 4000 at a 
saving of 20 per cent and the purchases 
this year to date are much larger. 

Washington grange bought 20 tons of 
fertilizer last spring, at a saving of $8 to 
10 p ton, and it has given the best of 
satisfaction. 

Cumberland Co Patrons are discussing 
the organization of a Pomona grange. 
There are enough granges in the county 
and a Pomona would undoubtedly prove 
beneficial. 

Grange Notes. 

The Ohio state grange quarterly bulietin 
for July 1 is filled with good suggestions 
which should interest every Patron and 
especially lecturer. A lecturers’ confere 
ence of state, Pomona and subordinate lece 
turers is to be held at the state fair Aug 
31 at grange headquarters. The bulletin 
discusses grange pledges, various legal 
points and decisions by the state master, 
picnic pointers and suggests some _ very 
excellent topics for discussion. 
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Berlin, Rensselaer Co, Aug 1—The long, 
dry spell has been broken by a good rain. 
Oats will be light. Peter Wyckoff raised the 
finest piece of rye that has been grown in 
this section for many years. A very large 
crop of hay has been harvested. Corn and 
potatoes are looking well. 


Chenango Co—At Bainbridge, oats are 

light. Berries have been good, but other 
fruits short. Potatoes promise a short crop. 
AtAfton,a big hay crop housed in fine 
condition. Oats are the smallest crop for 
years, some farmers hardly getting seed 
back. Some potatoes show blight. Drouth 
has done much damage. 

Byron, Genesee Co, Aug 1—Two frosts in 
July damaged beans and corn on low land. 
The drouth seriously injured corn and po- 
tatoes, and barley and oats are short in 
straw. A fine crop of wheat is now in barns. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Aug 1—Crops 
are looking fairly well, but have suffered 
to some extent from drouth. Chautauqua 
Co farmers harvested a good wheatcropthis 
year. Pricesfor butter, cheese and eggs rule 
low. There is quite a demand for good work 
horses. Cattle of all classes ire scarce and 
bring good prices. 


Constable, Franklin Co, Aug 2 —Corn 
was beginning to roll, and other crops to 
wither when ‘the drouth was broken about 
the middle of July. Hay is a large crop and 
has been secured in excellent condition this 
season. All growing crops are: looking well 
now. Potatoes will probably be a light 
crop on account of the drouth. Strawberries 
dried up so that they were a short crop. 
Wild raspberries have been abundant. Ap- 
ples will not be as large a crop as was ex- 
pected. Honey producers are getting a fine 
crop from their bees this summer, some of 
the best ever produced in town. Many 
ealves have been fattened and shipped this 
summer. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co Aug 2—Dur- 
ingarecent thunder shower the barn on the 
farm of the late Samuel Sprague was burn- 
ed with the contents. The hay and grain 
in it belonged to the tenant, Albert Cole. 
Two cows belonging to Charles Wright 
were killed. Two stacks of hay on Caleb 
Smalley’s farm were also struck and 
burned. Corn and potatoes look well. Oats 
are rather short on account of lack of suf- 
ficient rain when they were growing. Ap- 
ples will be very scarce. Peaches are not as 
heavy a crop as last year. Charles Jaycox 
is starting out with a new steam thresher. 
He threshes wheat, rye and all kinds of 
grain with the one machine. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Aug 1—A slight 
frost in July killed some garden truck. City 
boarders are becoming numerous. S. R. 
Devine covered quarter of an acre of straw- 
berries with 30 inches of ice last winter, 
covering the ice with plenty of straw which 
kept the plants back until about the 15th 
of June. The plants are looking fine now 
and Mr Devine had berries all through July. 
He has about five acres. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Aug 1—Wheat was 
harvested in good condition. Oats and bar- 
ley. are short. Beans and potatoes are do- 
ing well considering the dry weather. 
Apples will be light. Grapes are doing fine- 
ly with little or no complaint of rot thus 
far. 

St Lawrence Co—At Lawrence, hay is 25 
per cent above the average. Oats are fair. 
Corn acreage is less than last year. Pota- 
toes have suffered for want of rain. Apples 
promise fair crop.—At Stockholm, lightning 
did much damage July 23. One man lost 
three cows. More hay stacked than usual. 
Flies are tormenting cattle, and cows are 
shrinking. in milk. 


Stillwater, 





Saratoga Co, Aug 3—Late 
crops are looking fine. New potatoes are 
now in market, home grown $2 per bbl. 
Early apples are bringing 50c per bu. The 
winter crop does not look quite so promis- 
ing as many have fallen. Old hay is sell- 
ing at the barn for $3 to 4 per ton. Butter 
is bringing 15c per lb. Village grocers have 
refused to take it even at that price, but 
expect very soon to be able to handle it 
again. Quite a number of the patent milk 
cans, described in American Agriculturist 
of July 23, on the deep-setting process, the 
cream being Traised by water which is put 
into the milR as it comes from the cow, are 
3 
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used here with success. A. Hannay is buy- 
ing milech cows. A. Pack is paying 30 
cents per bu for riew rye at his mill. Joseph 
Holmes has many city boarders on. his 
farm. Forty fresh air children are occupy- 
ing Mr Barton’s farm and are being cared 
for by the church people and the farmers, 
the latter contributing generously to their 
support. 

Schuyler Co—At Burdett, the drouth was 
very severe. After mowing, meadows look- 
ed like the grain stubble, they were so 
brown. Rains late in July fell just in time 
to save crops. Wheat is a good crop. Oats 
are short, but rye has yielded well, thresh- 
ing out 28 bu in some cases. Early potatoes 
small and poor. Apples are practically a 
failure. Raspberries dried up and were a 
short crop. Grapes promise fair.—--At More- 
land, early potatoes were damaged by the 
drouth and spring sown clover was killed. 
Raspberries and cherries failed, and apples 
will do no better. Hay crop light compared 
with last year. Oats are short. Wheat and 
rye are above the average. 


Washington Co—At Kingsbury, apples 
are a failure, oats an average, rye light and 
hay heavy. Drouth has shortened milk 
flow. Little wheat raised in town.——At 
Granville, oats ripened early and were 
short. Corn and potatoes look well. Cheese, 
butter and eggs are low. Hay is heaviest 
crop for years. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Suffolk Co, 





Aug 2—Some 

are beginning to 
die. Capt Jc W. 
Hawkins, it is reported, has_ sold 
his farm, until recently occupied by 
his son, W. E. Hawkins, to a gentleman 
from Jamaica. He is also giving his house 
and out buildings on his home place a gen- 
eral and thorough overhauling. Joseph 
H. Woodhull is remodeling his house and 
raising it another story. George E. Penny 
of Laurel, now occupying the farm of the 
late George Skidmore, is giving the house 
a thorough overhauling. He will put upa 
wind mill and tank to supply water in the 
house and for his stock. 


Jamesport, 
pieces of potatoes 
turn yellow and 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Aug 2 —Hay and 
wheat were secured in good condition. The 
yield is an average. Corn is very promis- 
ing. Oats are very short in straw. Many 
digging and marketing potatoes. One crop 
gave 200 bu to the acre. 

Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Aug 1—A large 


crop of hay has been housed in excellent 
condition. Early potatoes are very slow in 
maturing and promise only a small yield. 
Late potatoes are growing fine- 
ly. Garden vegetables scarce and high. 
The strawberry crop was not satisfactory; 
prices were low. Tree fruits are scarce, 
damaged by too much rain in May. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, Aug 2—The dry 
weather is shortening feed, consequently 
cows are drying up. Potatoes have suffered 
from want of moisture, and the yield will 
be small. Winter wheat is a good crop. 
Apples continue dropping. Buckwheat is 
looking fair, considering the very dry 
weather. Some farmers don’t seem to un- 
derstand one very important thing in rais- 
ing buckwheat; it is this: The ground 
should be plowed two to four weeks before 
the buckwheat is sown. If it is sown im- 
mediately after plowing it will make slow, 
stunted growth and will not be more than 
half a crop. This is my experience. Two 
local farmers have grape vineyards loaded 
with fruit. The dry weather shortened oat 
straw and grain is light. 


Spring Hill, Fayette Co, Aug 1—Oats are 
a fair crop. Those who have threshed wheat 
say the yield is only moderate. Potatoes 
are a poor crop generally. J. T. Campbell 
picked 56 gal of raspberries from 60 plants, 
variety Palmer. The raspberry crop gen- 
erally was very poor; berries sold at 35 to 
40c per gal. The apple crop is almost an 
entire failure. Peaches and plums will be 
poor crovs. Grapes promise well. » i 3 3 
West, J. E. Forcythe and J. T. Campbell 
will go to Crawford county to buy farms 
about Aug 1. The Fayette county fair will 
be held at Uniontown Aug 30-Sept 2. A. J. 
Sutton has a fine new barn on the founda- 
tion of the old one burned a month ago. 


Goshenville, Clinton Co, Aug» 1—Oats 





will average well in yield and the quality 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 

The acdress must be counted as part of the acvertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per dine each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment, 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Piace, New York, 








LIVE STOCK. 


ic 10 Will buy this sable colored Scotch Collie. payed and 
partially broke. Sheisa dandy. W. C. B/ ati IZE, Fair- 








lawn, Ohio. 








Lambert and wee Young stock for 
IVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 


PAINE, 


ERSEYS, St. 
sale. Write wha t you want. 8. 





VOLLIE PUPS, Chester Pigs, Brood Sows and Boars. 
South Randolph, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





MAMOTH White Winter Seed Rye noted !for its productive- 

ness both in grain and straw. awarded First prizes at several 

New York State and American Institute fairs, also First at the 

Tennessee Centennial,‘and at the Missouri, Vermont, and 

Massachusetts State Fairs. For illustration see cover page New 

England Homestead August 6th. Price $1 per bushel. E. L. 
CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 


SHE CHANDLEE FARM FENCE is the best, most durable 
cheap to buy, easy to build, and the stays willstay. County 
agents wanted. ‘No charge for te rritory. Address F.R. TALL, 
General Agent for N. Y. state, Schenectady, N. Y:, or CHANDL EE 
FENCE CO., Washington, D.C. 








NOLD COIN Seed Wheat. White, beardless, stiff stra LW. w. ¥ ie lds 
40 to 55 bushels per acre. Will deliver free aboard cars in 
good bags. Lots less than 10 bushel, $2 per bushel. Ten bus _ ls or 
above, $1. a ad bushel. Send for sample. H. D. BENNETT, 
Geneva, N 





ANTED, $2,000 loan, on_two life insurance policies, amount- 

ing to $3,000. Will make a permanent assignment and pay 

5 per cent. interest for life. A good chance to make $l. 000 oles 
profit, with interest. IRVING, Box 43 A 


I WANT experienced and reliable tenant for farm of 250 acres, 12 
miles from Washington. Man who has implements and 
stock; truck, fruits and poultry. Address “OWNER,” Box J, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


, Clarenceville, N. 








J] ONEY—Any man, woman, boy or girl can mee money out of 

Pansies. Send 10 cents to ALB ER I M. HERR, Lancaster, 

Pa.. for full particulars; this will be deducted from first order for 
seed or plants. 





ANTED, 
cluding 
with reference. 


AGENTS—Every variety of Nursery Products, in- 
Arctic. Good wages and expenses paid. Apply 
O. K. GERRISH, Lakeville, Mass. 





POTTED Strawberry Plants—25 Glen Mary, 25 are 
12 Bismarck. By express for $l. PETER SPEER’ 
Passaic, N. 








))ARMER Boys and Girls earn $5 to $50 selling “The Pul; pit,’ 
“ Female Filosofy.” PULPIT, Cleona, Pa. 


ORSE POWER Potato Diggers. Sold at Manufacturers’ 
by JAMES CASE, Colchester, Conn. 





prices, 





g== WHEAT. Circular free. Potato farm (SMITH’S), 


Manchester. N. 





Satisfactory 
And Profitable. 


One party in Delaware writes: “I have found my bum 
ness from the Farmers’ Exchange in American Agricul 
turist to be very satisfactory and profitable. In fact, as 
fully so as another much higher wey journal.” For 
the benefit of our readers we wish to say that anyone 
having stock for sale can easily dispose of same by ad- 
vertising in American Agriculturist. 








Wheat is very poor, yielding from 
5 to 25 bu per acre, about 10 to 12 
being the general average. The outlook 
for corn is excellent. Potatoes will not be 
over half a crop There has been a good 
demand for milk here, this past month. 


is good. 


Philadelphia dealers are short, and have 
teen looking for it in this vicinity. This 
is very -Iargely a dairy _ section. The 


creameries have advanced none in price 
as yet, but if they do not pay more for July 
than they did for June, several producers 


will ship to the Philadelphia market. Cows 
are scarce and sell at $30 to 60. Seed 


wheat will be 
short. 
Westfall, Pike Co, Aug 2—Oats are short. 
Few farmers raise wheat in this county. 
Luckwheat is now coming on nicely. Rye 


scarce. The apple crop is 


is all harvested. Early potatoes seem to 
be light in yield. Corn is looking well 
considering the late planting. Cherries, 











peaches,=pears-and plums are all’ yielding 
light in this section. The apple crop will 
be light. Grapes are coming on finely. 
Chestnut trees have bloomed well. Taxes 
are heavy. 

Vose, Wyoming Co, Aug 1—On July 10 
a frost killed buckwheat on a low piece of 
land, also beans and top leaves of corn. 
Oats are the smallest growth for years. 
Bees are making no honey. The few apples 
that set are falling badly. Corn is doing 
fairly well considering the dry weather. 


OHIO. 


A Model Wheat Field—The wheat field 
of the state university which attracted so 
much attention at harvest time was given 
every care suggested by science and 
practice. The field was in clover for two 
years preceding. A heavy crop of>clover 
hay was harvested last year in July. Dur- 
ing. the last week in July, fter a heavy 
rain and before the ground had become 
baked, it was plowed six to eight inches 
deep. The plow was followed closely by the 
drag or smoother, then the ground was gone 
over with a spring-tooth harrow and a few 
days later was gone over witha weighted 
tubular roller followed by the spring-tooth 
harrow. Finally just before sowing, it was 
rolled with. a heavy roller. Wheat was 
sown Sept 8-10, rather earlic- than is cus- 
tomary in this locality. The preparation of 
the seed bed was particularly thorough, be- 
cause wheat requires a compact seed- 
bed. The two heavy rollings compacted the 
soil as a whole while the harrow wurked up 
the surface soil, forming a protecting mulch 
for the moisture below. From the date of 
sowing until Oct 9, a period of 29 days, 
there was less than one-fourth of an inch of 
rainfall. N6twithstanding this extreme dry 
weather there was a good siand of wheat, 
and this must be attributed to the careful 
preparation of the seed bed. The cool 
moist weather during the spring months 
and the hot dry weather preceding harvest 
were favorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of the crop. 


Disease Among Cattle—A serious disease 
has broken out among cattle in Marion 
county, and owners of large herds are 
alarmed. Several deaths have occurred, and 
it is believed that the malady is contagious. 
A local veterinarian held a post mortem ex- 
amination on a valuable cow, and says the 
complaint is probably quick consumption. 
The matter will be brought before the state 
board of health. 

Agriculture and Home Making—The 
Ohio state university at Columbus has ex- 
pended over a quarter of a million dollars 
during the past two years upon new build- 
ings and improved facilities for instruction, 
All of these improvements contribute more 
or less directly to the work of the college 
of agriculture and domestic science which 
is one of the six colleges of the university. 
Townshend hall, the new agricultural 
building and the headquarters of this de- 
partment, has just been erected and 





equipped at a cost of over $100,000. The ag-' 


ricultural college offers six distinct courses 
of study including agriculture, horticulture, 
domestic science and dairying. These 
courses combine practical and _ scientific 
training with liberal culture. While all 
courses are open to men and women on 
equal terms, the courses in domestic science 
are especially designed for young women, 
Special attention is called to the free 
scholarships which are offered by each 
county of Ohio in agriculture, horticulture, 
domestic science or veterinary medicine. A 
handsomely illustrated circular describing 
the equipment, courses of study, require- 
ments for admission, expenses and means 
of self-support will be sent free upon ap- 
plication .to Prof T. F. Hunt, Columbus, 
Ohio, dean of college of agriculture and do- 
mestic science. 

Seneca Co—Wheat threshed is not of first 
class quality. Oats are all cut. Corn is mak- 
ing a fine growth, but ought to have more 
rain. Potatoes will be a short’ crop 
unless there are frequent rains. Hay was 
housed in fine condition, but there is little 
market for it. Stock is in good demand. 
Wool is about all sold at: from 18 to 28c. 
There is not over a third as many sheep 
in this county as there was a few years 
ago. 4 

Butler Co-—Oats all harvested with a 
light yield and poor quality. Many fields 
had to be mowed on account of short straw. 
Corn on July 1 had the appearance of a fair 
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average yield per acre; but the continued 
drouth reduced the prospect fully one-half. 
In the rich valley of Mill creek corn will not 
yield over 60 per cent an average crop 
and will be the poorest for many years. 
In a few sections of the county, where there 
were a few local rains there will be a fair 
crop. Wheat has been threshed and yield 
and quality are fair, but not up to early 
estimates. There is less wheat selling 
from the thresher than for several years, 
farmers holding for advance in prices. 

Horses for War—Ohio has furnished a 
large percentage of the cavalry horses re- 
cently bought by the government. Six car- 
loads have gone. from Fairfield county, 
about 15 from Hardin and an equal number 
from Franklin. Good prices have been paid 
for good stock, $100 being easily obtained 
for suitable animals. 


CEL Se 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 1—Since May 1 the 
exports from New York are 147,000 bxs less 
than last year, and from Montreal 153,000 
bxs less. This is a diminution of 300,000 bxs 
in three months, and it is certain that it 
will have to be made up, in part at least, 
before the season closes. At the same time 
it is evident that exporters are not willing 
to purchase cheese made during the nionth 
of July, except for present use. It is sel- 
dom that we experience four weeks in suc- 
cession of such bad weather for cheese 
making as we had last month. The cheese 
leaked badly on the factory shelves, so it 
may be judged what their condition was 
when they arrived in N Y. Only a few 
lots that were more thoroughly cooked 
than usual woyld stand inspection fairly 
well. The market to-day was dull and the 
cheese was understood to be generally of 
poor quality. After the close of market 
half a dozen lots of large colored were 
taken at 7c, and it is known that the small 
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colored quoted at private terms brought 
TMC. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored 270 bxs at 6%c, 5629 at 6%c; large 
white, 285 at 64%c, 769 at 6%c, 160 at 6%c; 
small white, 80 bxs, 30 lbs ea 7c; small col- 
ored, 101 at 7c, 210 at p t; consigned, 300. 
Total 7804 bxs, against 8778 one year ago 
and 5873 two years ago. Sales of creamery 
butter were 20 pkgs at 18c, 30 cases of 1 Ib 
prints at 19c, 25 cases of 5 lb at 20c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were as follows: 
Large, 138 bxs at 614c, 2087at 6%c, 150 at p 
t; small, 37 at 6%c, 558 at 7c, 4275 at 7\c. 
Total 7245 bxs. Dairy butter, 27 pkgs at 
16@16%4¢. 

The Milk Market. 


At New York, a continued large con- 
sumption is noted, but no change in 
prices. The average surplus price is- $1.09 
p can of 40 qts, and the exchange quotation 
2c. Receipts last year at this time were ma- 
terially smaller, as shown in the table be- 
low. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 1 were as 
follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& WestRR, 35,332 2,814 511 
N Y Central. 12,881 118 _110 
NYY. Ont & West, 31,660 1,840 = 
West Shore. 15,283 756 808 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,126 176 83 
N Y & Putnam. 3.101 _ — 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 — — 
N J Central, 2.310 75 — 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 2 — 
Other sources, 4.650 _ 


Total receipts. 


Daily av this week, 24,838 905 216 
Daily av last week, 25,173 920 1 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,221 774 146 





SPRAYING HOPS THE ONLY REMEDY FOR LICE 


Commence spraying as soon as the lice appear, and repeat as often as they be- 
come numerous until the hops begin to burr, is the only remedy. Thereafter spray- 
ing does little good, as the lice get inside the hops where the spray does not reach 
them. On the Pacific coast, spraying is now about finished, but the damp, muggy 


weather last week increased the need of it in 


New York hop yards. The spray kills 


‘the lice by contact. On the coast a decoction of whaleoil soap and quassia chips is 
preferred. From 8 lbs chips and 7 lbs soap to 6 lbs and 12 lbs respectively are used. 
Soak the chips in cold water 24 hours, then heat to the boiling point; this will ex- 
tract all the strength of the chips. Now add the soap, boiling until dissolved. Some- 
times the operations are kept separate and only the two solutions mixed. From 100 
to 120 gallons of water are used,. with the best quality of chips and soap in the 
above quantity. In New York state the familiar kerosene emulsion, much used for 


other lice, is often employed on hops. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADS, ' COMPARED WITH ONE vas | AGO. 











| W he at | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot —' — ( 
| 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 { 1897 
Chicago ......... | Ort | 1634) 3344 261 4) 2h | 17 
New York ......| .724q} 8544) 38 28 22 
Boston .......... i— ~ 42 34 274g 
BE ivciacsces | 67 | .77% .33 204 | 21 20 
St Lowis.........| 6444) .75%4| .32 25 | 1% 
Minneapolis ...) — | 80%) .31 2444} .19% 
NEE dias aes 93 | 434) 46 | —_ J ll 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No2 grades s| | Ww heat Corn Oats 
i «40 <0 | 63% a a | 20% 
) ae e 63%, | ot | — 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US ANDCANADA 


This “week “Last v wee kK | } One ‘yr ago 





Wheat, bu, 9,093,000 | 9,382,000 17,814,000 — 
GeeM veces 17,575,000 18,671,000 15,677,000 
ID isc ceees 3,440,000 4,270,000 6,528,000 


At Chicago, concessions have been re- 
corded in wheat prices, market receiving 
poor support and only moderate attention. 
Foreign advices have been somewhat con- 
tradictory and the statistical position in 
this country is one of positive strength. 
The visible supply showed a further de- 
crease last week carrying it to 9,382,000 bu, 
the smallest on record up to that time, 
and compared with 16 a year 
ago and 48 millions in 96. But 
recent cable advices have pointed to 
favorable crop conditions abroad and to 
increased movement of wheat toward 
western Europe. Not less forceful are 
the reports of fairly liberal shipments of 
new winter wheat to primary markets, 
and encouraging advices from the spring 
wheat territory of the northwest. 

Operators sold freely, such transactions 
including more or less wheat previously 
bought at higher prices for investment, 
and closed out by discouraged holders. At 
bottom prices a little more confidence was 
displayed and a slightly favorable reaction 
took place. September sold under 64c p bu, 
before there was any appreciable show of 
recovery, and Dec went off to that point 
owing to a temporary abandonment of the 
support which would naturally be expect- 
ed at such a decline as has taken place. 

Interest in the grain markets has again 
centered in corn where weather and crop 
conditions have held sway. Reports from 
the important corn states varied greatly. 
Rains have fallen over the corn belt, and 
the drouth, which was becoming serious, 
has been relieved for the time being. The 
weather map and public and private tele- 
grams have been studied more _ closely 
than figures of stocks or European de- 
mand. Clear skies and high temperatures 
brought strength, but there was weakness 
when the rain was announced. 
Weekly weather crop advices have not been 
sensational. Receipts of old corn fairly 
liberal, and so with the shipping demand 
on both home and export account. Af- 
ter selling at 35%c per bu, Sept declined to 
32%%c, subsequently recovering to 33%c, 
with Dec about %c premium. No 2 in store 
3344@34c, No 3 yellow 33%@34c 

More disposition has been shown to sell 
rye for new crop deliveries with consider- 
able weakness manifested, Aug going off 
to a point under 42c p bu, and Sept 40%c, 
or lower- than previously touched. Some 
inquiry for eastern account, and sales of 
current arrivals mostly to carriers. Old 
No 2 in store 42%@43c p bu, lower 
grades 40@42c. 

Relatively more steadiness has prevailed 
in the oats market than elsewhere, Sept 
remaining close to 201%4@20%c p bu, with choice 
old oats for immediate delivery 23@25c. Re- 
ceipts of new oats are increasing and there 
is a fair movement on shipping and local 
account, while the export trade is only 
moderate. 

Barley continues neglected and nearly 
nominal, nor is animation expectcd until 
cooler weather. Crop reports are g-nerally 
fair to good, but buyers ave indifferent, 
preferring to await the appearance of the 
new grain. Quotations are nearly nominal 
at 28@35c p bu fer poor to choice. 

A severe break has taken place in the 
market for flaxseed, not without its sen- 
sational features. Enormous quantities of 
Sept and Oct deliveries were thrown on 
the market la.t week by the National Lin- 
seed Oil Co, popularly known as 
the “trust,” forcing the price 5c and more 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


lower, Sept touching 84%c, and Oct 85c. It 
has been developed that a deal was in 
progress to maintain prices, but owing to 
the good crop prospects and the difficulty 
in securing money to use in the way of 
margins, the speculators were obliged to 
close out their property. The failure of 
this effort to manipulate the market can- 
not long influence values which will be 
governed by natural conditions. 

Grass seeds have continued quiet with 
mild interest in timethy, prime new Aug 
delivery being salable at $2 25 p ctl and 
Sept 2 50. Prime clover seed 5 25 p ctl, Oct 
5 60c. 

Receipts of winter wheat at St Louis, 
Toledo, Detroit, Kansas City and Cincin- 
nati, during the first 25 days of July ac- 
cording to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
were 3,279,000 bu compared with 2,645,000 
bu same period a year ago and 3,589,000 bu 
two years ago. Receipts of spring wheat 
on the other hand covering same period 
were very small at 1,855,000 bu compared 
with 5,868,000 bu one year ago and 10,052,- 
000 bu two years ago. 

At New York, there is fair demand for 
winter wheat, but the trade as a rule is 
slow. Prices are off slightly in sympathy 
with corn which declined on reported heavy 


rains in parts of thecorn belt. Foreign 
cables also report a slight decline... Cash 


wheat sold around 73c, Sept closing at 69%%c, 
with Dee a shade lower. Flour is weaker, 
closing at lower prices with the demand 
indifferent. Corn irregular, being influenced 
almost entirely by weather conditions. The 
reported rains in the central west caused a 
= decline. No 2 yellow is steady at 38@ 
3814 with mixed somewhat lower. Oats 
we re fairly strong and active on reported 
poor quality in the west. New oats begin- 
ning to arrive are light weight and there is 
prospect of a shortage; .old crop selling at 
27@28e for common No 2, while fancy clip- 
ped brings a considerable premium. Rye is 
dull at 47@49%c. Only a few sales of barley 
with malting grades 48@52c and common 
western 36@38c. Old timothy seed remains 
at $2 90@3 25 p 100 lbs, while clover seed is 
worth 5@6. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

iso. | 1897} 1898] 1897] 1898| 1807 
Chicago, Pi) 100 Ibs . .| $5.65] $5.25) $4.15) $3.80) $4.85) $4.30 
New York...... -| 5.57|) 5.15) 4.30) 4.35) 5.00) 4.50 
PED. 66000066 see 5.35) 5.00) 4. 20) 4.30) 4.75) 4.50 
Kansas City .........- | 5.35) 4.85) 4.00) 3.65) | 4.75| 4.00 
Pitteburg .... 2.0... | 5.00) 5.00; 4.20) 4.10 4.60! 4.25 


At Chicago, general activity has pre- 
vailed with prices on nearly all grades of 
cattle about the highest of the year. 
Prime beeves have recently touched $5 65 


@5 75, compared with 5 15@5 25 a year 
ago, and some branded western eattle 
have reached the high point of the sea- 
son, 5 50. Receipts moderate and de- 
mand generally good, although at the 


slight advance noted, buyers show a dis- 
position to hold aloof claiming there was 
little margin of profit in shipping to the 
east. Cattle of only fair quality ave 
sold at 4 50@4 85, while transactions in- 
clude large numbers at 5@5 40. 

The cheaper grades of cattle sold ut a 
wide range, yet some especially good prices 
paid for mixed butchers’ stock, including 
dry cows and heifers. Poor to common 
canners are quotable at $2@2 50, from 
which point prices range upward to 4 25@ 
4 75 for choice cows, bulls and heifers suit- 
able for butcher purposes. e demand 
for stock cattle continues restricted with 
country buyers indifferent at present high 
prices around 3 65@4 65 for common to 
choice. Milch cows are in better de- 
mand and higher with good to choice sal- 
able at 35@50 p head. 


Fey export steers. $5 49@5 65 Poor to fey bulls, 927. WGA 2 25 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 25 3 % 
144 lbs. 475@5 25 Feeders, T@4 F 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 49 to 850 Ibs, 3 axes én 

Ibs. 42@A70 Calves, 300 lbs up. 2 754 BS 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 G6 60 
heifers 42\@475 Milch cows, eaeh, Dax 

Fair to good cows, 3 00@4 25 


The hog market is 25@35c higher than a 
year ago, shows a still further advance 
compared with two years ago, but is lower 


than in ’9 and several preeeding 
seasons. The quality of current ar- 
rivals is good and the demand ac- 


tive at nearly recent prices around 4c and 
a fraction better; the recent advance to 
4 15@4 20 not fully maintained. Packers 











are interested buyers but they are getting 
a good many hogs from the west and are 
disposed to discriminate sharply against 
“grassy” lots. 

Moderate activity characterizes the 
sheep trade and about recent prices are 
obtainable. Good to choice western $4@ 
4 35, natives 4 25@4 75, lambs and yearlings 
4 25@6 25. The market is devoid of new 
features, receipts including a good many 
sheep of indifferent quality which move 
slowly at rather weak prices 

At Pittsburg, cattle fairly active with 
demand steady. Prices were 10c lower on 
Monday than a week ago. The arrivals 
amounted to 90 cars. Nearly all classes 
of buyers were present and the market was 
moderately well supported. Quotations: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 85@4 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@3 90 


Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 70@485 Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@400 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 D4 65 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7a@4 50 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 70@400 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 


Rough, half-fat, 387350425 F' sh cows & springers, 18 N48 00 


Com to good fat oxen, 250@400 Veal calves, HU@E 55 

There was no particular feature in py 
There were 15 cars of heavy weights and 
10 of yorkers received on Monday. These 
classes were in good demand. Poorer 
grades were slow. Heavies and yorkers 
sold at $4@4 12%, prime 4 40@4 50, while 
good to fair brought 4 30@4 35. The sheep 


market was moderate with everything 
readily salable and but little change in 
prices. Prime wethers ranged at 4 50@4 70 


and good spring 
active and sold ata 


with yearlings higher 
lambs 5@6. Veals were 
range of 5@6. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market is steady 
with 125 cars Monday of this week. The 
usual buyers were on hand and no especial 
feature developed. Butchers’ stuff sold for 
$4 35@4 70, shipping droves 4 60@4 90 with 
fancy going at 5@5 25. Cows and heifers 
3 25@4 25, stockers and feeders 3 50 to 4 25, 
according to age, weight and quality. Hogs 
were firm with 70 cars for sale on Monday. 
Yorkers 4 15 to 417%, medium droves 4 20, 
heavy 4 20 to 4 25, pigs 4 05@4 10. Sheep 
were in good demand with 15 cars for sale. 
Choice spring lambs sold for 5 85@6 25, fair 
to good 5 50@5 75, mixed sheep 4 25@4 75, 
with rough lots‘at a_ discount. Calves 
were not numerous and were wanted at 
5 25@5 75. 

At New York, there is a steady demand 
for good dry fed steers Arrivals have 
been moderate and a goodly number were 
exported alive. Ordinary to choice steers 
sold at $4 75@5 55 p 100 lbs, with Texans at 
4 55@4 60, and inferior grades 10@15c lower 
than last week. Supplies of calves were 
light and the market higher at 5@6 55 for 
best. Arrivals of hogs were moderate and 
all went direct to city slaughter houses. 
Prices steady at 4 25@1 60. Sheep in mod- 
erate demand, with the supply adequate; 
prices were barely sustained with com- 
mon to prime 3@4 50, while choice lambs 
were scarce and sold for 6 55@7 40. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand for horses has 
shown a little improvement, owing partly 
to the presence of eastern buyers who 
want Boston and export chunks and good 
drivers. This class of dealers claim prices 
in the west are relatively higher than 
further east. The foreign movement is 
moderate and prices all around are sub- 
stantially steady. A feature is the re- 
vival of some inquiry on government ac- 


count, not so much for the army as for 

the postoffice service. Quotations con- 

tinued as follows: 
Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks, 45@100 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250,@600 
Drivers, 60.@300 
Saddle horses, 65/200 
General purpose, 23@ 5 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, peas 50@65c p 

bu, beets $2@3 p 100 bchs, radishes 65c@ 

1 25, tomatoes 1@1 50 p cra, peaches 1 40@ 

1 50 p 18 qts, cherries 5@7c p qt; raspberries 

$@10c, blackberries 7@8c, cabbages 4@5 

p 100, potatoes 2 50@2 75 p bbl, corn 36@ 

s8c p bu, oats 30@32c, rye 48@50c, bran 12 50 

@13 p ton, cottonseed meal 20@21, middlings 

14@16, loose hay 6@8, timothy 6@8, clover 

4@6, oat straw 4@5, rve 6@7 50. Strictly 





fresh eggs l4c p.dz, live chickens 12@13c 
yp lb, fowls 9@9%c, turkeys 9%@10%c, 


dressed turkeys 11@12c, chickens 13@14c. 
At Syracuse, corn 48c p bu, oats 85@38c, 

rye 40c, cottonseed meal $23 p ton, mid- 

dlings 16, loose hay 10@12, timothy hay 












3@10, oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10, ch to fine 
washed wool l7c p lb, unwashed l17c, green 
salted hides 7%4c. Strictly fresh eggs 16@ 
16%4c p dz, live chickens 12c p lb, dressed 
chickens lic, potatoes 75c@1 p bu, onions 60 
@70c, beans 1 25@1 50, beets 20@25c p dz 
behs, cucumbers 25@30c p dz, huckleber- 
ries 8c p qt, peaches 1 75 p cra. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignecs 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured, 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, a steady feeling prevails, 
but no great activity. Choice marrow beans 
$1 57@1 60 p bu, fair to good 1 30@1 55, 
choice 1 35@1 37, pea beans ch 1 30@1 32, 
fair to good 1 15@1 25, red kidneys ch 1 95 
@2, fair to good 1 50@1 85, white kidney ch 
1 45@1 50, yellow eye ch 1 45@1 47, Cal 
limas 2 20, green peas 75c p bag. 

Eggs. 

At New York as a rule the market is fair- 
ly well sustained. N Y and Pa prime to 
fey 14@15c p dz, western fresh gathered 14c, 
fair to good 13@13'%4c, western and southern 
fair to good $3@3 30 p case, southwestern 
2 40@2 85, seconds 2@2 55. 

At Boston, strictly choice fresh stock in 
good demand. Nearby and Cape fancy 18@ 
20c p dz, eastern ch fresh 15@16c, fair to 
good 13@14c, Vt and N H ch fresh 15@16c, 
Mich selected fresh 14@14%c, No Ind and 
Ohio fresh 14c, western ch fresh 134%4c, wes- 
tern fair to good 12@18c, seconds $2 50@2 75 
p case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
quotations. Apples $1 25@2 25 p bbl, pears 
fancy 3 25@3 50, peaches 1@1 25 p carrier, 
plums 1@1 50 p 6-till carrier, grapes 1@1 50 
p 24-lb case, currants 5@8c p at, raspberries 
6c, huckleberries 5@7c, blackberries 2@4c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, no particular activity, mar- 
ket steady. Coarse corn meal 73@75c p 100 
lbs, brewers’ meal and grits $1@1 05, chops 
60c, middlings 16@17 p ton, western winter 
bran 14@16, spring bran 13 50@14, sharps 18, 
linseed oilmeal 23@24, corn oilcake 16 50@ 
17, cottonseed meal 20@21, rye feed 13@13 50, 
screenings 40@75c p 100 lbs. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, moderate receipts and mar- 
ket fairly well sustained for desifable 
grades. Prime hay 77%4c p 100 lbs, No 1 70@ 
75¢c, No 2 50@65c, No 3 30@40c, mixed clover 
40c, clover 30@35c, gradeless 20@30c, long 
rye straw 25@40c, oat 25@30c. 

Hides. 

At New York, no particular change. De- 
sirable grades in fair demand. Native steer 
hides 60 lbs up 114%@12c p lb, butt branded 
steers 10@10\%4c, side branded 94%4@9%c, — 
tive bull hides 9%c, horse hides $2@3 
each, 

Potatoes. 

At New York, a moderately active market 
with prices slightly weaker. Long Island 
prime $1 50@2 p bbl, Jersey fair to prime 
1 50@2, southern fair to prime 1 50@1 75, N 
C sweets 3@3 75. 

At Boston, there is a liberal supply on 
the market and a moderate demand. Choice 
Rose and Hebrons $1 75@1 8 p bbl, red 
sweet potatoes extra 4 50@5, common to 
good 3 50@4. 

Poultry. 5 

At New York, no material change in 
either dressed or live poultry, both in good 
supply and moderate demand. Dressed 
turkeys 7@8c p lb, Phila chickens 10@18c, 
fowls 91%46@10c, ducks 7@10c, squabs, choice 
large, white $1 75@2 p dz, mixed 1 37@1 50, 
small 1@1 25. Live spring chickens 12@13c 
p lb, southern 11@11%c, fowls 10c, roosters 
6c, turkeys 7@8c. 

At Boston, receipts of dressed are mod- 
erate, while live are in fair demand. Fresh 
killed northern and eastern chickens, choice 
large 18@20c p lb, common to good 10@15c, 
fowls extra ch 12@13c, common to good 8@ 
10c, Phila chickens good to ch 16@20c, west- 
ern iced turkeys 9@16c, toms 8@9c, chick- 
ens good to ch 12@15c, roosters 6@6%c. Live 
fowls ch 10c, common 9c, roosters 5c, spring 
chickens 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At*New York, seasonable varieties in 
good supply and fair demand. Beets $1 p 
100 bchs, cabbages 2 p 100 heads, cucumbers 
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25@40c p box, cauliflower 1 50@3 50 p bbl, 
celery 10@25c p dz bchs, carrots 1 p 100 bchs, 
green corn 75c@1 50 p 100 ears, lettuce 50@ 
75c p dz, onions 2 50@3 50 p bbl, peas 1 50@ 
2p bag, radishes 50@75c p 100 bchs, string 
beans 1@1 25 p box, squash 25@50c p bbl, 
tomatoes 50c@1 p bu, turnips 50@75c p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


Under favorable trade conditions prices 
for creamery butter have advanced during 
the last week and the position of the mar- 
ket is regarded healthy and firm at the 
higher rates. The price is 4c higher than a 
year ago when 14%c was the current rate 
for extras. The strength is caused mainly 
by the shrinkage in milk flow, but an ac- 
tive demand has helped it along. Many 
buyers neglected to purchase for cold stor- 
age last month and the holdings at N Y, 
Chicago and Boston are regarded con- 
siderably less than last year at this time. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet mar- 
Ket and fair demand. Good to choice 
creamery 16@1714c p ib, prints 174%@18%c, 
dairy 15@16c. 

At New York, a firm tone is maintained 
in the market. Creamery, western ex- 
tras 18l4c p lb, io 17144@18ce, N Y extra 
18c, firsts 17@17 N Y dairy half 
firkin tubs " in firsts 15@16c, 
Welsh tubs fcy 16@16%c, firsts 15@15l4c, 
western imit cmy extras 15%4c, firsts 14@ 
14144c, western dairy finest 1444@l5ic, western 
factory June extras l4c, firsts 13%c 

At Syracuse, good to choice creamery in 
tubs 174%@18c p Ib. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to 
choice creamery 20c p lb, prints 2l1c, dairy 
15@16c. 

At Cincinnati. firm at advanced prices. 
Fancy Elgin creamery 18%c p lb, Ohio cmy 
12@15c, ch dairy 10%@l1ic. 

At Boston, a strong feeling prevails un- 
der moderate receipts and active demand. 
Vt and N H extra creamery 19c Pp Ib, 
northern N Y 19c, western 18@18'4c, 
northern firsts 17@18c, eastern cmy 17; @i8e, 
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western firsts 164%@17%c, Vt dairy extra 16c, 
N Y dairy extra l5c, firsts 14c. 
The Cheese Market. 

The hot weather is having its effect on 
cheese as shown by the irregular quality; 
supplies of fancy grades in perfectly cool 
condition have been comparatively mod- 
erate. Demand from both exporters and 
home trade is very fair and prices seem to 
be well sustained on the basis of 7%4c for 
fine full creams. Receipts continue rather 
light. 

New York State—At Albany, fair sup- 
plies, moderate demand. Full cream 
cheddars 6%@7%%c p lb, flats 6@7c, skims 3 
@5c, imit Swiss 12144.@13c. 

At New York, no especial activity and 
prices are withovt important change. N 
large colored fcy 7144@7\%c p lb, choice 7@ 
j4%4c, large white fcy 74@7%c, choice 7@ 
7%c, good to prime 6%@7c, N Y small col- 
ored fcy 8%c, fair 8c, good to ch 74@7%c, 
common to fair 6@7c, skims 3@5'4c. 

- Syracuse, full cream cheddars 9@10c 
Pp Ib. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 20 
lots of 1311 boxes cheese, 6%c bid. No sales. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. Full cream 
cheddars 9@914c p lb, Ohio flats 9@9%c, lim- 
burger 10c, imit Swiss 144%4.@lé6c. 

At Cincinnati, a steady tone prevails. 
Good to prime Ohio flats 744@8c p lb, prime 
to ch family favorite 8c, twins 8%c, full 
cream Y A 9c, N Y cheddar 8'%c. 

At Boston, a slightly improved demand 
is noted. N Y small extra 7%@8c p lb, 
large extra 7\¢c, firsts 64%@7c, seconds 5@6c, 
Vt small extra 7%c, large extra 7%c, firsts 
€@7c, western twins extra 7%@8c, fair 
to good 6@7c, Ohio flat extra 6144@7c, fair to 
good 5@6c, sage cheese extra 7@8c. 





Chronic Cough—c. J. T. hs a stallion 
which has a cough and a thumping motion 
at his flanks. The horse is in good condi- 
tion. Give the horse less food and more 
exercise; also give 1 oz of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic at a dose in a small bran mash at 
night and continue it for a month or six 
weeks. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. | 
BEYMEE-BA’ 
Pittsburgh. 


DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 


DAVIS CHAMBERS “St. Louis Strictly Pure White Lead, 


Pittsburgh 


enon Pittbarch 124%, 25, 50 and 100-46. kegs, 
ECKSTEIN J Cincom guaranteed.’ Analysis of this mixture shows 
a it to be: 

BROOKLYN | vk Zinc, 26.0 3% 

JEWETT - Ba ; 0 

ULSTER rytes, 73 07% 


UNION White Lead, none. 





SOUTHERN } cus 
cago. 

SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. Moral: 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cetdend. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY Louisville. combinations 


Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and 
barytes is sold at about Yc. per Ib. 
Buy White Lead from reputable 
dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 


See list of genuine brands. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE= desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet oe 
abl ab sf haune palteed is tetneees deligan eweeaieae anil 
folder showing pictures of house painted in ‘erent desigas or ous or 
bi eP shades derwanted 


upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 

















The Gale-Baldwin and 


Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


The best machine on the market for cutting Ensilage or dry 
Fodder in large or small quantities. Our late improvements 
ive us the easiest running cutters made. All sizes from 6 to 22- 
a B saeeee. Send for catalogue and prices of Cutters and 
arriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Box 120. 
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A SPANISH WOMAN'S TERRIBLE 
EXPERIENCE ! 


The Difference Between Spain’s 
Brutality to Women and 


Anglo-Saxon Humanity. 





Among all the incidents of the Spanish- 
American war, one of those which best il- 
lustrates the Spanish character, is the story 
of a wealthy woman refugee driven from 
Santiago by the fear of bombardment, re- 
turning again to find her home and prop- 
erty pillaged and destroyed by soldiers of 
her own race and blood. 

Imagine, if you can, such an occurrence 
in an American or an English army! Im- 
agine any one of the hundred inhumanities 
and atrocities teward women which charac- 
terize the Spanish race being duplicated 
under the rule of an Anglo-Saxon nation! 
Impossible! 

No wonder so many frightened refugees 
look upon the American army as their de- 
liverance from the hands of a brutal and 
inhuman mob. 

The way a nation treats its women is 
the mark of its standing among the world 
of nations, and shows in an instant its state 
of civilization or of savagery. 

THE AMERICAN SENTIMENT. 

Americans exalt their women as the bet- 
ter part of the nation, and render them 
such true, devoted homage as womankind 
receives in no other country in the world. 

It is not mere lip-service nor the shallow 
gallantry which parades itself in fine 
phrases and extravagant compliments. It 
is the simple and sincere deference of gen- 
uine manhood towards the sex which in- 
cludes their mothers, sisters, sweethearts 
and wives. 

How fully do American women appreciate 
and reciprocate this obvious sentiment of 
American manhood? It is a question worth 
looking into. Do the women of our country 
fully realize the opportunities for happiness 
and power which lie within their grasp? If 
they should lose a large proportion of the 
queenly heritage so freely accorded and 
which rightfully belongs to them, where 
lies the blame; and wherein is the redress? 


HOW IT IS SOMETIMES THWARTED. 


Many a woman—many a thousand women 
—throughout this land where womankind is 
loved and reverenced, lead lives of con- 
stant misery and sorrow. Many a woman 
feels that her daily lot is wretched and un- 
happy beyond description. She is weighted 
down by a crushing burden of physical 
weakness that her husband cannot under- 
stand, and for hich he does not know how 
to make allowances, simply because he is 
a man. 

He forgets—if indeed he ever realizes 
—that a woman’s entire existence, mental 
as well as physical, is bound up in and 
identified with the delicate and important 
special organism of womanhood. When a 
woman is peevish, fretful, nervous, full of 
aches, pains and constant miseries, he will 
seldom attribute them to their actual 
cause. 


WHERE THE BLAME LIES. 


He will blame a woman's temper for 
what is rightfully due to a condition of 
disease and weakness. He will forget his 
loyalty and patience; grow careless of her 
feelings, neglectful and eve1 perhaps un- 
kind. What should be the delight and com- 
fort of domestic life is embittered and 
sometimes almost destroyed through mu- 
tual ignorance of the great fundamental 
facts which control and col'r the woman’s 
physical life. 

Should there not be a more thorough con- 
fidence and frank understanding between 
husbands and wives. and between mothers 
and daughters on this all important sub- 
jJect? Ought not everyone concerned _ to 
make this problem of repairing the physical 
capacity, upon which all other capability 
depends, the foremost object of their earn- 
est solicitude? 

The kindest of husbands cannot § fully 
sympathize with what he doesn’t under- 
stand. However terribly a woman suffers 
she hates to be complaining of ill health 
all the time; she hates to acknowledge that 
she has any weakness of this nature. If 
she calls in the doctor, nine cases in ten 
the inexperienced local practitioner does 
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not diagnose the trouble correctly. He pre- 
scribes for liver disease or heart-weakness; 
or he may say: “Your nerves and your 
stomach need a little toning up; that’s all.” 
He will seldom recognize the fact that the 
real trouble is in the organs distinctly fem- 
inine, the special, intricate and sensitive 
structure which fits a woman for wifehood 
and motherhood. 


WwiHiy WOMEN HESITATE. 
When a sensitive modest woman once 


fairly realizes the cause of the continual 
aches and pains that are sapping her vital- 
ity and making her life a failure, one of the 
first thoughts that come to her is a dread of 
examinations 


the mortifying questioning, 








but they did me no good. They finally said 
they had done all they could. 


WHAT HER DOCTOR SAID. 


“One of these doctors of forty years’ ex- 
perience, said to me: ‘I can’t do you any 
good, so why not try Dr R. V. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription?’ So I decided to write 
to Dr Pierce and describe my troubles. He 
wrote me a nice, fatherly, kind letter in 
reply, and I followed his advice. I took 
three bottles each of Dr Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription and Golden Medical Discovery, 
and by the time I had finished these I had 
no symptoms of the old disease. I was 
soon able to do all my own work. I now do 
all of my own sewing and am heavier than 


“NO WONDER THAT SPANISH REFUGEES SEEK AMERICAN PROTECTION.” 


and local applications which doctors so uni- 
formly insist upon; and it seems to her 
almost as if it were better to endure her 
constant pains and miseries than to sub- 
mit to this embarrassing ordeal. 


ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


The fact that such an alternative is en- 
tirely needless; that there is a perfect and 
unfailing remedy by which her troubles 
may be absolutely cured in the privacy of 
her own home without resort to these re- 
pugnant methods, comes to many a woman 
like a revelation of mercy and deliverance. 
“For one year I suffered more than tongue 
can express,” says Mrs Lily Heckart of 
Bartlesville, Cherokee Nat, Ind Ter. I was 
in bed nearly all the time. I was scarcely 
able to work half of the time. I could not 
even dress myself. God alone knows what 
I suffered. I had falling of the womb so 
badly that at times I couldgnot be turned 
in bed. I suffered from palpitation of the 
heart. I would often faint away and it 
seemed as if I never would recover. I had 
sick headache nearly all the time, and also 
had St Vitus dance. At the commencement 
of the monthly period the misery would be 
so great that I would be nearly crazy; this 
would last from twelve to twenty-four 
hours and I would suffer untold agony. 
When I would stand on my feet it seemed 
as though the top of my head would come 
off, and I had almost lost memory when I 
commenced using Dr Pierce’s medicines. I 
had doctored with five different physicians, 





ever before; I weigh 145 pounds, and my 
husband says I look the same as when I 
was young. Life is a pleasure to me now, 
instead of a burden as it was before I com- 
menced using Dr Pierce’s medicines. I can 
now enjoy the society of my friends, and Dr 
Pierce’s medicines have done me more 
good than all the doctors ever did. 

“Three of my neighbors have used Dr 
Pierce’s medicines and it has helped them 
all. I will take no other but Dr Pierce’s and 
I recommend it to all my friends. I am wil- 
ling to answer any letters of inquiry if 
stamps are enclosed for reply.’’ 

AN EMINENT SPECIALIST. 

This superb remedy was devised by an 
educated and experienced physician who 
for thirty years has been at the head of 
one of the representative medical institu- 
tions of America: The Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute of Buffalo, N Y. Here 
Dr Pierce, as chief consulting physician, 
has successfully treated more cases of 
chronic feminine diseases than any other 
physician in the United States. 

There never was another medicine devis- 
ed which restored complete health and pure 
vital capacity to the womanly organism 
so promptly and radically as this match- 
less ‘“‘Favorite Prescription.’’ It absolutely 
dispels all abnormal and diseased condi- 
tions peculiar to women, however severe 
and obstinate they may appear. 

THERE Is NO OTHER. 
It is the only medicine invented by a 








skilled and eminent specialist which ban- 
ishes the anxieties of prospective mother- 
hood and relieves the trying ordeal of all 
its dangers and a large proportion of its 
pains and discomforts. “I began taking 
your Favorite Prescription in August, 1897, 
and took it until after my baby was born 
in November,”’ writes Mrs Mollie E. Grimes 
of Flomaton, Escambia Co, Ala. “I took 
three bottles of the Favorite Prescription 
and one bottle of your little Pellets, and oh, 
what an appetite they did give me! 

“My baby is now three months old and 
weighs fifteen pounds and a half. When 
she was born she was the fattest little 
baby girl you ever saw. She was the largest 
one of all my babies and at the birth I had 
an easier and shorter time than I ever had. 
T suffered everything that flesh could suf- 
fer with all the rest of my children, and I 
was also subject to miscarriage. 

“After having this trouble twice I was 
almost heart-broken to think that I could 
not raise any more children and had to suf- 
fer as I did. I took your Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and also your little pellets (I do not 
forget them for they act like a charm), and 
now I am the happy mother of a fine baby 
girl. I am stouter and healthier than I ever 
was. I think all prospective mothers should 
use Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. I 
cannot praise it enough, for I believe it 
saved my baby’s life. What your medicine 
did for me, I“want published.” s 


IT INVOLVES NO DANGERS. 


No alcohol or opiate, no false stimulant, 
no dangerous narcotic of any sort or de- 
scription whatever enters into the com- 
position of this great ‘Prescription.’ It is 
utterly free from all those delusive ele- 
ments which so largely compose various 
‘“‘compounds,” ‘‘malt-extracts,” and the so- 
called ‘‘tonics,’’ which tend to give a mere 
temporary exhilaration followed by severe 
depression, and are liable, if persisted in, 
to waken a morbid intemperate craving for 
alcoholic stimulants. Dr Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is a temperance remedy, pure 
and simple. The strength it gives is tem- 
perance strength; true nerve force; genu- 
ine, sound, enduring vitality. 

Dealers in medicines everywhere are pro- 
vided with this great prescription and will 
supply it on request. Any druggist who at- 
tempts to foist a substitute upon his cus- 
tomers in place of what they ask for, clear- 
ly shows at once his lack of business hon- 
esty and his contempt for their judgment. 
Do not be misled or beguiled. If you have 
made up your mind that Dr Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription is the remedy you need, 
stick to it, and insist upon that’and nothing 
else. 

A HUSBAND’S DUTY. 

Every husband of a suffering wife; every 
mother of a delicate, ailing daughter, should 
make it a business to write to Dr R. V. 
Pierce at Buffalo, N Y, for a letter of sound, 
sensible, professional advice which will be 
sent promptly and entirely without charge. 
In any case where desirable and practicable, 
Dr Pierce will suggest special special self- 
treatment at home without a physician’s 
aid. 

Inviolable confidence is of course the un- 
varying rule that governs every communi- 
cation received by Dr Pierce. No letter is 
ever published without the writer’s express 
permission. No sensible woman need hesi- 
tate to seek so certain a relief which in- 
volves no sacrifice of time or privacy. 


A GRAND VOLUME FREE. 


Every family should possess a copy of 
Dr Pierce’s great thousand-page illustrated 
Common Sense Medical Adviser—a magni- 
ficent home medical library in one volume. 
Nearly a million copies were sold at $1.50 
each, but a free copy in strong paper covers 
will now be sent for the bare cost of mail- 
ing, 21 one-cent stamps; or for 31 stamps, a 
heavier, handsomer, cloth-bound copy. 








Artificial Scarecrows are of little if any 
value in Egypt. The owners of the corn- 
fields near the Nile have to employ natives, 
who stand on raised platforms and throw 
stones to scare away the voracious birds, 
which would otherwise quickly devour the 
entire crop. 





Every Evil to which we do not succumb 
is a benefactor. As the Sandwich islander 
believes that the strength and valor of the 
enemy he kills passes into himself, so we 
gain the strength of the temptation we re- 
sist.—[Emerson. 











EVENINGS AT HOME 





During the Boat Race. 


By Will Templer. 


HE rattle of the milk 
cans out in thespring- 
house suddenly ceased 
and Nelson Tabor 
came up the slope to 
where Marcia, his 
young wife, sat rést- 
ing after her day’s 
work, on the cool back 
piazza. ‘Tired, Nel- 
son?’’ she asked, in her 
sweet, sympathetic 
voice as her husband seated himself on the 
lower step and began fanning himself with 
his broad-brimmed straw hat. 

“Well, yes, rather,’ was his response, 
“though not so tired as the ponies are, I 
imagine. The poor little chaps are getting 
pretty well fagged out with going to the 
Springs twice a day with milk and putting 
in all the rest of the daylight on the farm. 
You don’t have to get very close to them to 
count their ribs, I tell you.” 

Marcia pulled a woodbine leaf and pluck- 
ed it to pieces nervously. ‘I do wish they 
were paid for,’ she said in a lugubrious 
tone; “did you get much money to-day, 
Nelse?”’ 

“Only a little over a dollar. You know the 
big hotels and boarding houses don’t pay 
until the season is about over, and private 
families have got into that way, too. I 
could get along all right if it wasn’t for 
that bank note coming due next week. I’ve 
renewed it-once, you know; this time the 
hundred dollars have got to come, and I 
haven’t got much more than a quarter of 
m.” 

“Won’t some of your big customers help 
you out a little?” suggested Marcia. 

Tabor sighed a little, and spreading out 
his toil-stained hands contemplated them 
gloomily. ‘‘No,’’ he said at last, “I’ve tried 
them. The mere fact that I’m a young fel- 
low just trying to get a start don’t cut 
any figure with them. ‘Business is business,’ 
they say. The contracts call for a settle- 
ment at the close of the season and they’ll 
settle when they agreed to, but not before.”’ 

There was silence for a few minutes and 
then Marcia asked: “Are there many 
strangers in town come for the boat races?” 

“The town is full ‘to overflowing,’ her 
husband replied. “I never saw so many 
people in Garfield Springs at one time be- 
fore, and special trains are dumping in car- 
lead after carload every half hour. O, the 
road to the lake will be hot to-morrow. 
Wouldn’t you like to go, Marcia?” 

“No, I heard you say you could not spare 
time to go, and I wouldn’t care to be there 
without you; besides if the premises were 
left alone, every hen we have would be pic- 
nicking in John Clark’s onion patch, and 
then John would be madder than ever. 
Have you seen him lately?” 

“Oh, I see him nearly every day, for that 
matter, but he scarcely speaks to me. He 
still seems to think that I was in the wrong 
about that piece of ditch and he’s grumpy. 
I’m sorry, too, for John has been a good 
neighbor. I’m afraid he has troubles of 
his own, same as ourselves. He bought that 
new market wagon of Tilson some three 
months ago, depending on his early potato 
crop to pay for it. Now early potatoes are 
nearly a failure, and Tilson told me to-day 
that if John didn’t pay him the $75 due he’d 
be obliged to take the wagon within a week. 
I’m sorry for John, he’s like ourselves—just 
starting.’’ 

The young wife gazed thoughtfully out 
into the gathering darkness. ‘‘We all have 
our troubles,’’ she said with a sigh. ‘I don’t 
suppose our lack of a little money at this 
time is a very great trouble.”’ 

‘“‘No very great trouble,’’ echoed her hus- 
band, as he rose to go in, “but any money is 
much money when one hasn’t it and doesn’t 
know where to get it.” 

At sunrise next morning, Tabor’s rather 
jaded ponies and neat milk wagon stood be- 
fore the Grand Central hotel at Garfield 
Springs. Early as it was, the great water- 
ing place was astir. From the spacious 
kitchens came the clatter of dishes and the 
odor of cooking meats: servants in livery 
flitted about the corridors of the great 
hotels, crowds of curious strangers that had 
arrived on the night trains wandered along 
the streets gazing in languid, sleepy wonder 
at the glories of the famous summer city, 
and here and there at the headquarters of 
some college whose crew was to compete at 
the great intercollegiate boat races that 
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day, came the lusty cellege yells from hun- 
dreds of hopeful, vigorous throats. Tabor 
had delivered his last quart of milk and was 
loading his empty cans when a fine-looking 
elderly gentleman came down the hotel 
steps and accosted him eagerly. 

“Young man,” he said, ‘how much do 
you want for *he use of that team for to- 
day?’’ 

“They’ve more than they ought to do 
now,’ Tabor answered, “I can’t let them for 
any price.”’ 

The gentleman totally ignored the reply. 
“There isn’t a rig in this village that isn’t 
let,” he proceeded, ‘‘and I want you to take 
my daughter and myself down to the lake— 
name your price.” 

“There isn’t any price,’’ persisted Tabor, 
“T’ve work to do all day and I must deliver 
milk here at 6 o’clock to-night.” 

“Name your price, name your _ price,” 
fumed the old gentleman; “it’s only three 
miles out to the lake. You can take us out 
this morning, and come after us after 6 
o’clock. Name your price!” 

“See here!” cried Tabor, as if trying to 
pass rapidly by a period he was ashamed 
of, ‘‘this team isn’t worth a great deal, andI 
don’t exactly wa-* you to buy it, but if you 
want me to take you out to the lake and 
come after you at 6 o’clock, I'll do it for 
twenty dollars.” 

To his amazement, his would-be employer 

did not even look surprised. Put in two 
more seats and be at this spot at 9 o*clock,”’ 
he said as he turned and sauntered up the 
walk. 
_ It was but little past 8 when Tabor drove 
back into the main street of Garfield 
Springs. It was before the days of the bi- 
cycle, but every other conceivable sort and 
variety of vehicle was in demand to con- 
vey passengers to the races, and _ the 
streets were a writhing mass of humanity, 
thinking of nothing else and with but one 
question to ask—‘‘How shall we get to the 
lake?’’ 

By the time Tabor had reached a store 
where he had business, he had had twenty 
chances to let his team. Leaving his team 
at the curb, he ran into the store, and re- 
turning after five minutes he could scarcely 
believe his eyes, for there seated in his 
wagon, coolly puffing cigars, sat six stal- 
wart sporty looking individuals. 

“You the man who owns this rig?” called 
one of these. 

“Yes, I am,” responded the milkman. 

“Well, jump up, John, and take us down 
to the laké.’’ ; 

““My name isn’t John and I can’t take you 
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to the lake,” said Tabor, “the team’s 
engaged.”’ A roar of laughter greeted this 
speech and the spokesman came again: 
“Get up and take us to the lake,” he al- 
most commanded, ‘“‘we'll pay you well for it. 
Come now, we're too many for you, old 
man, we've got your rig, and if you don’t 
drive, we'll drive for ourselves.” 

Nelson thought for a moment: “How 
much apiece will you pay?’ he asked. 

“A dollar,’’ was the reply, and a moment 
later the ponies swung into Lake avenue 
with their load of jolly, good-natured New 
York sports. Half way to the lake a surrey 
drawn by a spanking team flashed by. 

“Five dollars extra if you'll get to the 
lake ahead of that team,’’ shouted one of 
the sports. 

“Done!” cried Nelson, and from the top 
of the long slope looking toward the lake 
a rattling race took place, while the New 
Yorkers laughed and shouted words of 
encouragement, and made bets among 
themselves until the panting ponies drew 
up half.a dozen lengths ahead of the sur- 
rey, and Nelson presently found himself 
eleven dollars richer for having his craft 
captured in so summary a manner. 

Tabor was turning around for the return 
trip when a man came rushing from the 
crowd. ‘‘What'll you charge to take me to 
town?” he gasped. 

“A dollar,” said Nelson, smothering his 
conscience. With a faint “all right!”’ the 
passenger flung himself into the back seat 
and the return trip was quickly made. 
“Twelve dollars,”’ said Nelson to himself. 
It was 9.15 when he pulled up in front of the 
Grand Central hotel to find Mr Morgan, 
his original employer, anxiously awaiting 
his appearance. 

Long before noon 
home at a moderate pace. 
neighbor and one 
friend, was sitting on his culti- 
vator handles, resting, his head 
bowed in a dejected attitude. He scarcely 
looked up when his old friend drove by, and 
the latter, almost halting, would have 
spoken had Clark shown a disposition to be 
friendly. As it was, he only muttered as he 
clucked to his ponies: ‘I’m sorry, but may- 
be if I did advise him, he wouldn’t thank 
me.” 

That evening Tabor delivered his milk 
as was his custom to do and then hasten- 
ed to the lake to fetch the Morgans. There 
had been no race that day on account of 
rough water, and as Mr Morgan slipped a 
twenty dollar bill into Tabor’s hand as they 
parted, he said: “I’m pleased with you, 
young man, and if you are willing to re- 
peat the operation to-morrow at the same 
terms, you may consider yourself engaged.”’ 

“I'll be on hand,”’ responded Tabor heart- 
ily, and he drove homeward with a light 
heart. When he passed his neighbor’s place, 
Clark was crossing the road from the barn. 
Tabor stopped and accosted him cordially, 
= ‘Been to town lately, John?” he asked. 

“TIT haven’t been to town in a week,’ 
sponded Clark, grufifly. 

“Then you don’t know what's going on,”’ 
proceeded Tabor warmly, ‘‘Say, John, if you 
haven't too much to do, you can earn big 


Tabor was driving 
Clark, his nearest 
time warm 


re- 


money to-morrow. Just rig up your new 
market wagon into a carry-all, go up to 


town, and carry strangers down to the lake 
at a dollar apiece; that’s what they’re pay- 
ing, and they can’t get enough conveyances 
at that.” 

“Maybe I don’t want any of your ad- 
vice, Mr Nelse Tabor,” said Clark, with a 
sneer, and Nelson drove off feeling that his 
good intentions had fallen ft, but some- 
how he was glad he had spoken and when 
next morning he drove by with his milk 
and saw Clark’s market wagon comfortably 
rigged with side seats and cushions, stand- 
ing in the yard all ready to go, he smiled 
to himself and wished his neighbor all sorts 
of good luck. He was better pleased, too, 
when on his return from the lake, he met 
Clark going down with a goodly load of 
passengers, and he received quite a cordial 
nod from that grumpy individual. 

The second day passed off without inci- 
dent until the return trip at right, when Mr 
Morgan came to the wagon accompanied 
by a stranger. “This is a friend of mine 
from New York,” he explained to Nelson, 
“Can you give him passage up to Garfield?” 

“Certainly, Mr Morgan,” cried Tabor 
heartily, ‘“‘fetch along all the friends the 
wagon will carry; they’re very welcome.” 

“Ah, but we don’t mean to carry this fel- 
low for nothing,” laughed Mr. Morgan, 
“he’s perfectly able to pay—charge him two 
dollars, Mr Tabor, he’ll pay it.’”” Thus it 
came about that that evening Tabor re- 
turned with twenty-two extra dollars in 
his pocket and an engagement from Mr 
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LAD THESE HOUT 


WHO WOULDN’T BE A SAILOR 
AUGUST DAYS? 


Morgan for the third day, for there had 
been rough water again and the races 


had been postponed for the second time. 

There was a perfectly smooth course on 
the third day, and the races went off amid 
much enthusiasm and cheering and the 
waving of college colors and the giving of 
college yells. Everybody seemed to have 
had a glorious time, even those who were 
beaten owning that it had been a square- 
toed affair all the way round. By night 
the lakeside was deserted, long trains were 
carrying away the great crowd of stran- 
gers, and Nelson Tabor was at home with 
the twenty extra dollars he had earned 
that day. He and Marcia were again sit- 
ting on the back piazza talking in the twi- 
light. 

‘‘Nelse,’’ Marcia pleaded, “how much did 
you earn carrying people to and from the 
lake during the races? You promised you'd 
tell me when it was over.” 

“Marcia,” cried Nelson, with a ring of 
triumph in his voice, “I have earned just 
seventy-four dollars.” 

Marcia clapped her hands in great glee. 
“O, goody, goody!” she cried, ‘“‘now you can 
pay for the ponies, can’t you, Nelse?’’ 

“I certainly can,” he replied with equal 
warmth, ‘‘and now’’—but the rest of the 
sentence was lost; then came the sound of 
a quick, firm footstep on the graveled walk, 
and John Clark walked round the corner. 

“Good evening, Mr Clark,” said the hus- 
band and wife in concert. 

“Good evening,”’ responded their neighbor 
in a voice holding just a hint of constraint. 
He took the proffered chair and for a brief 
period the three sat silent. Nelson broke 
the ice: ‘“‘How did you make out with your 
carryall, John?” ‘he asked. 

“Well, I just made out first-rate,”’ said 
Clark with the air of a man who had set 
himself a task and was bound to perform it. 
“TI cleaned up seventy-five dollars, exactly; 
and I’ve come down on purpose to tell you, 
Nelse Tabor, I’d have sulked around home 
and wouldn’t have got a cent out of the 
races, if it hadn’t been for you putting me 
onto it. That money helped me out of a 
hole I couldn't have got out of without it, and 








I've got to thank you for giving me the tip. 
I’m bound, too, to apologize for having acted 
like a chump when you gave me the ad- 
vice, and I want to say right here that I 
think you were right about that ditch, be- 
cause water can’t be made to run up hill 
to please me or anybody else--No thank you, 
I can’t stay any longer; come up when you 
can; good night.’’ And Clark was gone. 
Nelson turned to his wife. ‘‘Marcia,’’ he 
said, “these have been three great days.” 
“Yes, Nelse,’ she responded fervently, 
“people have a good deal of trouble in this 
world, a great share of which never comes.” 





Song of the Flag. 


R. GORDON SUTHERLAND. 
Up with the red, white and blue! 
Hurrah for the stripes and the stars! 
Render the’ old flag its due; 
Cheer it, ye weather-worn tars! 
Welcome it, Cuba, for you 
’"Tis the true 
Balm for your pitiful scars! 


Banner, O witch of the west, 
Luring the exile to thee! 
Banner, O dyed in the best 
Blood of the sons of the free! 
Banner, Old Glory, confest 
Manifest 
Hope of the ages to be! 


Not in display of our might 
Fling we our flag to the breeze 
Not for revenge, or despite, 
Bear we it over the seas; 
Only to succor the right 
Do we fight, 
For the right and for Cuba’ Ss release; 
For the right, and for peace! 


Near Akin. 


EUGENE SWAPE, 








When summer clouds go drifting by 
Or pile in mountain mass; 

When swelling seas of golden grain 
Ebb’ to the winds that pass; 

When woodlands green, their leafy roof 
Uplift against the sun, 

My restless soul asks o’er and o’er— 
“Are not the tasks all done?” 

My work-worn soul would go to play 
With these of near akin, 

The summer clouds, the harvest fields, 
The woodlands and the winds. 


Long Ago. 








I know it’s folly to complain 

Of whatso’er the Fates decree; 
Yet were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell you what my wish should be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 

Back to the friends I used to know; 
For I was, oh, so happy then— 

But that was very long ago. 

—[Eugene Field. 
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Everyone knows the expense 
and annoyance of lamp-chimneys 
breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


and 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 





Rogue!—I am eight years old. I have two 
cats and one duck named Dewey. The Y 
F E need not come to my house; if he does 
I shall go and hide. I send my photo.— 
[Red, White and Blue. 

{#2 + The Y F E has met such girls be- 
fore, and he is usually able to find them in 
their hiding places. 

Naming the Farm—Norma asks for a 
pretty name for their farm. I send a few. 
Sometimes something that is on or near a 
farm may help to name it appropriately. 
If on top of a hill it might be called Hill- 
crest; on the side of a hill Sunnyside. If 
in a pretty valley or surrounded by moun- 
tains in the distance, Pleasant Valley 
farm would sound well, or Sunny Valley, or 
Happy Valley. Then there is Farmdale, 
Ferndale, Clover Ridge, Buttercup farm, 
Fairview, Woodside; if you have quantities 
of roses that you are proud of, call the 
place Rosedale or Rosebank or Rose farm. 
If the house has a lot of ivy or woodbine 
on it, call it Ivy or Woodbine cottage. I 
know a family by the name of Partridge 
who call their home the Partridge Nest. 
But I will write no more, except to ask 
you to let us know what name you choose 
and why you choose it.—[Allie. 





No Loafing—Miss Idal, if you think boys 
loaf in Dakota, you are mistaken. I live in 
North Dakota, and I have never seen a 
boy on a farm loafing to any extent. z 
think if you had such work as boys have, 
out all day in the hot sunshine, you would 
feel like loafing by the time the day was 
done.—[North Dakota Representative. 





Name Her—I am a girlil years old. I 
live now on one of the Vermont hills, but 
I was born in South Dakota and have lived 
in Tennessee and Illinois. We had a nice 
colt over three years old that got sick and 
died. Now papa has bought another one. 
I can put a halter on it and lead it all 
around. I would like to have the Tablers 
send a name for my colt. Sister wanted 
to name her Trilby. I think # EZ. &.. BS. 
should cut the rooster’s bill off right 
around his neck, it would cure him of be- 
ing cross.—[E. L. B. 





The Letters of our circle remained in the 
postoffice in my town all winter. They were 
directed to H. H. Johnson instead of my 
whole name and the postmaster did not 
know whom they were for until this spring 
he happened to think of me. The last mem- 
ber did not write her name in the upper left- 
hand corner of the envelope so they could 
not go back to her. The letters are ail in- 
teresting and we are all looking for them 
to come around about every three months, 
[Hugh H. Johnson, Secretary Circle No 5. 





Loyal to Her Brothers—If my brothers 
had all the bad habits in the world (but, 
good boys, they have not) it would never 
be this chick who would go back on them 
or pass them by with a frown; no, never! 
If I should meet my brothers tipsy (but 
I’m sure I never shall) the first thing I 
would do would be to get them home or 
somewhere where they could get no more 
of the dirty stuff and where they wotld not 
be seen by people who would make slurring 
remarks to blight their lives forever after- 
ward. Then my brothers would see what 
I had done for them, and after a 
good long coaxing and talking they 
would feel ashamed of the way they 
had acted and pride would lead them 
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to do better. See? Do you suppose 
I'd pass my brothers unrecognized and 
leave them to get more? I don’t think! 
Now, Mr Editor, I suppose you are just 
laughing to yourself because the girls are 
having a dispute. Now, you please express 
your opinion and settle it. Now remem- 
ber. Read good Aunt Mollie’s advice (in 
the Old Folks’ Table). She is my idea of 
a mother exactly.—[Chatterbox of Chau- 
tauqua. 





Wooding on the Columbia—I am nine 
years old and: live on the Walla Walla riv- 
er four miles above the mouth where it 
empties into the Columbia. We have great 
fun wooding on the Columbia. Papa and 
my 13-year-old brother and my uncle all go 
wooding on the Columbia. My grandpa 
camps on the Columbia and catches wood 
and they make big rafts and bring them 
down the Columbia and come into the 
mouth of the Walla Walla river, then up 
the Walla Walla river to the junction. Pa- 
pa will be surprised to read this if the Edi- 
tor will print it.—[Helen Goodwin. 





A Fisher Girl—Master Summers, girls 
enjoy fishing and other sports as well as 
boys. Our fishing season, here in Onta- 
rio, commenced on June 16, 1898. On the 
morning of the 18th (Saturday) my cousin 
and myself went out at 5 o’clock to catch 
a whale. My cousin rowed and I put out 
the line. Soon I felt a great pull. My 
cousin told me to “hold steady,” but it 
was hard work. My line suddenly became 
slack; I had lost my lunge, or log, or 
whatever it was. I again put out my 
line and soon felt a _ pull. My cousin 
cautioned me. So I drew in slowly, but 
I had only caught some weeds. But I 
was not discouraged. Again I threw out 
my line, devoutly hoping that I wouldn’t 
be like the man who told us, he ‘‘hadn’t 
caught nothing.’’ Presently had the pleas- 
ure of drawing in a fine large lunge. Af- 
ter that we caught three more, and then 
we returned home. We were congratu- 
lated on our luck, for you know girls are no 
good and not expected to be able to fish. 
We went again that evening and caught 
one. Our lake is considered a good fish- 
ing place, and we also have several camp- 
ing grounds, so I second Canadian H §& 
Girl No 1’s invitation to come and see us. 
I even invite Willie Summers. To One Boy 
I will say that some boys: are not troubled 
with bashfulness, and I am glad of it. To 
A Miss, I would like to say that I wish 
she were here to go fishing, play tennis 
and go wheeling with me, as I’m often 
lonesome, being the only child in the tami- 
ly.—[Another Miss. 


Scrapbook of Tablers—Yes, Miss Idal, I 
play hide-and-go-seek with the girls and 
boys at school. I have never read the books 
that you speak of. Miss Idal, you know 
how to lecture the boys. I don’t see how 
you can do it so well when you have no 
brothers. I guess that there are some 
lazy boys and lazy girls just as well. The 
Other Owl, you said your papa caught nine 
foxes. My father shot nine skunks about 
a quarter of a mile from the house. Johnny- 
Jump-Up, I am afraid of snakes, and spid- 
ers, but I am not afraid of mice, as most 
girls are. Miss Idal, are you afraid of 
mice? I do not care for doing housework, 
but if there is anything I hate to do it is 
to cook. I can cook, mother made me 
learn how, but I hate to pust the same. I 
am going to cut the photos of the Tablers 
out and make me a scrapbook out of them. 
I hope there will be some more send theirs. 
I think I will have mine taken when I go 
to town. One of the Tablers asks if any 
of us do fancywork. I do, and I have a 
stamping outfit. I see that some of the 
boys have sent their photos, so we girls 
can’t call them bashful.—[Sandal-wood. 








Four Bicycles—We have five people in 
the family and four wheels. I ride nearly 
every day, but do not think it so fine as 
some people picture it. I don’t suppose it 
would be worth while to invite the Editor 
or any of the young folks to come and see 
me because I live in the city of Philadel- 
phia, which some people deem so slow, but 
if you disagree with me there and would 
like to come you are all welcome. Remem- 
ber, not to a grand country mansion with 
acres of ground attached, but to a city 
house.—[Florence Belle. 





A Californian—I am a Californian boy 


and live near the coast range. I am 13 
years old. I was promoted from the seventh 
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tc the eighth grade. I have only two years 
more to go and glad of it. I can do a 
great deal of work on a farm, but I am 
helpless about the house. I think the 
Other Fellow is a very smart boy if he can 
keep house. The other boys are very 


4 














bashful about sending their photos. I think 
they are afraid the girls will think they are 
not pretty, but we don’t care if we are not 
pretty, but our photos can be published as 
well as the girls’. I send mine with this 
letter.—[Henry P. Witt. 





Seeing that one of the Tablers wished for 
my address I will give it. It is Fannie F. 
Upton, Tyngsboro, Mass.—[Fanchette. 











A wreck at sea is not the only place 
where a life line is of importance. 

There is a life line for the sick, as well as 
for the drowning man. It is Dr: Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It is not a 
cure-all, but it is a scientific medicine that 
goes to the fountain head of a number of 
serious and fatal diseases. When a man 
gets seriously sick, he can generally be 
cured by the right course of treatment. 
The treatment that cures many obstinate 
chronic diseases consists of pure air, good 
food, rational exercise, and the use of a 
remedy that will strengthen the weak 
stomach, correct the impaired digestion, 
invigorate the liver and promote the as- 
similation of the live-giving elements of 
the food. The ‘‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’’ accomplishes all these things. 


‘| A young man =f pote and motionless upon 
(what neighbors called) his dying bed. Disease 
of the lungs, liver complaint, kidney trouble, and 
oer were fast hastening him to the grave. 
he doctors had given him up to die. The 
neighbors said, ‘he cannot live.’ ‘Oh, I would 
not Care to die,’ he said, ‘ were it not for a 
my dear wife and little child, but I know that 
must die.’ A brother had presented him with 
three bottles of medicine, but he had no faith in 
‘patent medicities’; but, after the doctors had 
ien him up to die and he had banished every 
ope of recovery, he said to his wife, ‘dear wife, 
Iam going to die, there can be no harm now in 
taking that medicine. I will begin its use at 
once.’ He did begin to use it and at first he 
aad worse, but soon there came a change. 
lowly but surely he got better. To-day that 
man is strong and healthy and he owes his life 
to that medicine. What was the medicine? It 
was Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and 
I, Luther Martin, am the cured man. Dr. 
Pierce, I thank you from the very depth of my 
heart, for rescuing me from the grave.’’ The 
foregoing is from Luther Martin, gS a promi- 
nent citizen of Lubec, Wood Co., W. Va. 





iy ANTE Ladies and gentlemen to pro 
cure subscriptions for the best 
fifty-cent woman’s monthly magazine in the United 
States. The most beautiful and a woman’s —_ 
zine on very liberal commissions. Terms, sample copies, 
special helps and premiums furnishe e a 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walker St., New York, 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For the August contest we will follow in 
the same course as for July, and give rath- 
er easy ones, so as not to take up too much 
time and exertion during the hot month. 
As usual the first prize will be $2.00 in 
cash, and there will be 14 other prizes. The 
contest will be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

‘No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do, 
the answer to that question will be thrown 
out. A misspelled word will also throw 
out the answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
August. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 


1. Tue FriaGa or Truce— 
tigkwrt a = = 
a2 23 2 3 4 
’2 2 & Ete 2 4 
2 = 2 ae a a 
-_ = £2 & we 2 
x 
x 
x 
x 
11 

From 1 to 2 is a city much talked about 


now. 

From 1 to 11 is what has become of it. 

From 3 to 4 is what our soldiers did with 
our flag over the city. 

From 5 to 6 is the part of the army not 
used yet. 

From 7 to 8 is often heard in the army. 

From 9 to 10 is what our soldiers are in 
the art of war. 

ANSWERS TO THE MAY CONTEST. 
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5—Parsonage. 
6—Agglomeration. 


7—Dewey’s great victory. 
8—Victory. 
THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR MAY. 

Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; M. M. Day, Ill; 

rs J. W. Sears, Mass: Peter McLean, N §S; 

iss Josie Bourjal, La; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, 
Mass; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; L. W. Clark, 
N H; Mrs F. F. Crowningshield, R I: Levi 
@. Dewey, Ct; Sarah Gilles, Minn; Mrs E. 
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Mont; William E. Willis, Mo; J. E. 
W. H. Jones, Pa. 


Buhrer, 
Amsden, Cal; 


Talk Around the Table. 


The Bit of Leaven—The Broadway car 
was crowded with preoccupied, _ self-ab- 
sorbed people. When the little girl with the 
freckled, happy face got up the fourth time 
to give her seat to some tired looking 
woman who was swinging on a strap, the 
austere man in the silk hat, whose broadly 
extended elbows and knees had been mo- 
nopolizing as much space as possible, sud- 
denly drew himself together and said: ‘‘Lit- 
tle girl, here’s a seat for you.”’ A few min- 
utes later he resigned his seat to a woman 
heavily laden with bundles. The man who 
had held his fare in the “heel of i.is fist’ 
till the conductor had passed on looked 
cheap, and the two-hundred-nyound woman 
with the two-foot-square bundle who had 
obtained the end seat by deliberately sit- 
ting down in my lap, made a tardy apol- 
ogy.—[Evangeline. 





Fun and Music—I am from among the 
hills of Pennsylvania. I feel sorry for the 
Bachelor of Cordaville, and hope that the 
Tablers will not be too hard on him. I am 
afraid he will need his vacation this sum- 
mer. I say let the girls ride the bicycle. I 
think the majority of male riders could 
learn something from them as_ regards 
gracefulness. I would be pleased to cor- 
respond with some nice young lady who 
may read this. Iam a student of the violin 
and would enjoy corresponding with a 
young lady who is a student of the piano. 
I also ride a bicycle and would enjoy hav- 
ing correspondence with some jolly girl who 
likes fun and music as much as I do. I am 
sure that I would be delighted to hear from 
such an one.—[Jerome V. Potter, Middlebury 
Center, Tioga county, Pa. 





A True Lady, who is modest everywhere, 
will be the same on a wheel, in dress, ac- 
cions, etc, and will win respect from gentle- 


men far more than the girl who is up-to- 
date in he’ short skirt and drop-stitch 
stockings. I believe marriage should be 


one of the most sacred steps in life taken 
by man and woman; a step which requires 
prayerful thought. Marriages for social po- 
sition, without love, I believe to be crimes in 
the sight of God. Let divorce laws be more 
strict and there -will be less hasty steps 
taken into that state which must be a hell 
on earth, if there is no love to link hearts 
and lives t rether. When I marry it will 
be to someone I can love, honor and obey, 
and he will not be a divorced man, either.— 
[Forest. 





Dig the Grave First—It has been said 
that the only good Indian is a dead Indian. 
I would add the only admirable cats I’ve 
ever seen were the dead ones on which by 
gentle touches the comedian in the theater 
the other night played Sally in Our Aliey, 
You sha’n’t play in my back yard, The 
sweetest story ever told, and other popular 
airs. Apropos of that article To chloroform 
a cat, I would cite the experience of an 
aged woman of my acquaintance: “a 
chloroformed two of them,” said she, look- 
ing fixedly at a square in the carpet, ‘‘and 
laid them on the grass while I dug a grave. 
When the grave was dug, the cats were 
gone. Yes, and would you believe it, the 
next night those two cats were yawling in 
the back yard as if nothing had happened 
to them. Well, the next time, I dug the 
grave first. My advice to those who try 
is to dig the grave first.—[Evangeline. 





Who can tell me through these columns 
how to can sweet corn, butter beans and 
green shelled peas separately to make them 
taste as nearly fresh as is possible in 
winter. I have canned sweet corn so that it 
looked nice and did not sour, but it tasted 
bitter.—[B. 








Teachers Are Born, Not Made. 
KNICKERBOCKER. 





Normal schools and teachers’ training 
classes are being multiplied with the ulti- 
mate object of excluding from the ranks of 
teachers all those not graduates from either 
or both of the foregoing institutions. The 
uniform examination questions for those 
who would teach in the district schools of 
New York are annually becoming more and 
more rigid, until we have arrived at a pass 
where in some localities it is difficult to find 
licensed teachers enough to go round. 

The system is an excellent one in many 
respects. Friendship and political pulls 
will no longer give an illiterate or immoral 
person a chance to preside over a school; 
a certificate granted in one county is gen- 
erally recognized in any other county with- 
cut re-examination, and the standard of 
teachers’ wages has been perceptibly 
raised. Yet there are serious defects in 
the uniform system, one of the most seri- 
ous being its failure to recognize natural 
talent. Teachers, like artists, are born, 
not made, and the success of the teacher 
oftener depends on not how much he 
Knows, but on his faculty of imparting his 
knowledge to others. The successful teach- 
er has methods of his own, inherent, natu- 
ral. He may borrow ideas from others, but 
he will modify them to meet his own re- 
quirements. Without personality and orig- 
inality he is sure to be a failure. The uni- 
form examinations make but little effort to 
ascertain these natural qualifications. 
Teachers are approved whose only qualifi- 
cations are the amount of book learning 
they have acquired, as shown by their an- 
swers. 

Again, many a careful, painstaking, suc- 
cessful teacher has been driven to seeking 
other means of a livelihood by the intro- 
auction of new and abstract subjects into 
the examinations, especially that of draw- 
ing, and their places taken by raw colle- 
gians who are using teaching as a stepping 
stone to something more remunerative, or 
by high school girls who must do something 
for a living and who turn to teaching as the 
most genteel employment at hand. Perhaps, 
when our eminent educators are tired of 
running after this or that fad, they will get 
clear down to the little country school- 
house and find that something more than 
mere book learning is required there. 

Some of the poorest teachers I have ever 
known were graduates of colleges, normal 
and high schools and training classes, each 
with a head full of the technical knowledge 
required by the examinations; while many 


of the best that have come under my ob- 
servation have been bred in the common 
schools, had scarcely learning enough to 


secure a license, but who taught naturally, 
spontaneously, because it was in them and 
had to come out. 

* GS Food for thought in the above. But 
drawing is not one of the fads. The main 
trouble is that in not one normal school in 
a hundred is drawing properly taught. 
Normal teachers are just beginning to 
comprehend that drawing affords one of 
the best means of training both hands and 
eyes until skill and accuracy become sec- 
ond nature to the hand in its work, and to 
the eye. Drawing is the true basis of right 
methods in manual training—though but 
few even of the drawing teachers yet rec- 
ognize this. The normal schools are just 
beginning to realize the possibilities of 
manual training, but have not yet learned 
how to train teachers to impart this knowl- 
edge. Progress must be in this line as well 
as in that suggested by our correspondent. 
{The Editor. 





Briggs: I didn’t know that you were 
near-sighted. 
Griggs: Near-sighted! Why,I walked right 


up to one of my creditors yesterday. 
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The surest and the best. Sample 
South Bend, Indiana. 








THE GOOD COOK. 
Points About Vegetables. 


We need a large variety of vegetables 
in our food, says Mrs Lincoln, to promote 
perfect health. Vegetables are rich in saline 
substances which counteract the evil effect 
of too much animal food. All vegetables 
need the addition of salt and butter or some 
form of fat and many are rendered more di- 
gestible by the seasoning with pepper. Peas, 
beans, beets, turnips and all vegetables 
which contain sugar should be slightly 
sweetened, since much of the natural sweet- 
ness is lost in cooking. Green vegetables 
should, if possible, be freshly gathered, 
thoroughly washed in cold water and cook- 
ed in freshly boiling salted water. All vege- 
tables should be cooked until soft and ten- 
der and no longer; this is better ascertained 
by watching them carefully and piercing 
them with a fork than by depending upon 
any time table. Every green vegetable 
keeps its color better if it be boiled rapidly 
and uncovered. Many use soda for the 
same purpose, but unwisely. Wilted veg- 
etables require a much longer time for 
cooking than fresh ones. 

String Beans: Remove the strings by 
paring a thin strip from each edge of the 
pods. Place a handful of pods on a board 
with the ends even and cut them all at 
once into inch pieces. Wash and cook in 
boiling water from one to three hours, the 
time varying with different varieties of 
beans. Drain, seasor with butter, salt and 
cream, and serve hot or serve cold as a 
salad. When very young and tender, they 
may be cooked in just water enough to 
keep them from burning.—[Mrs Mary J. 
Lincoln. 

Fresh tomatoes: Scald and peel at least 
an hour before using. Keep them on ice 
and serve with sugar, salt, vinegar or*with 





mayonnaise dressing. If very large, they 
may be sliced before serving.—[Mrs Lin- 
coln. 

Green Peas a la Francaise: Boil green 


tender and drain. For every 
quart of peas put into a saucepan two 
tablespoonfuls butter, one _ tablespoonful 
flour and one-half tablespoonful vinegar. 
Stir until all are thoroughly mixed. Add the 
peas and stir over the fire for five minutes; 
add one cup white stock or cream and sim- 
mer 10 minutes.—[{Miss Parloa. 

Beets: Wash, but do not cut them, as 
that destroys the sweetness and color. Cook 
in boiling water until tender, which is 
about one hour for young beets. When 
cooked, put them in a pan of col. water and 
rub off the skin. Cut in slices and serve hot 
with butter, salt and pepper or cut in small 
cubes and serve with white sauce. They are 
often pickled in vinegar, spiced or plain, 
and served cold, or they may be cut into 
dice and mixed with other vegetables for 
a salad.—[ui. cs Lincoln. 


Hints on Pickling. 


KATHARINE E. MEGEE. 


peas until 








If your family must and will have pickle, 
see to it that none makes its appearance 
upon your table which does not at least 
possess one virtue—that of being home- 
made. Never be persuaded into using “store 
pickle.””’ The making of this appetizer re- 
quires great care and patience,—more than 
is generally thought worthy of applying to 
it; and in order to obtain desired results by 
more speedy methods, the dealer often re- 
sorts to reprehensible means. “Vhen tempt- 
ed by the array of bottled pickles which the 
grocer assures you are “perfectly pure and 
superior to the homemade ones,” recall to 
mind that nine times in ten the beautiful 
green, which is so pleasing to the eye, and 
the crispiness so agreeable to the palate, 
have both been obtained by a questionable 
process—the color, by boiling the vinegar in 
brass or copper vessels, thus forming an 
acetate of copper; or, as is often done by 
the more unscrupulous, by adding that salt 
itself to the pickles; the crispiness is the re- 
sult of the free use of alum, which when 
used in any but very small proportions is 


injurious. Although everyone who eats 
store pickles is not poisoned, yet very 
many serious and often fatal accidents 


have followed in the wake of their con- 
sumption. 

Even when homemade, their wholesome- 
ness is questionable; yet if prepared with 
great care, and eaten judiciously, they are 
a very agreeable addition to our food, and 
are considered provocatives to appetite. In 
the first place, use none but the best cider 
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vinegar, and heat it in a porcelain vessel— 
under no circumstances use metal. Bring 
the vinegar to the boiling point only, as 
actual boiling will weaken it, and thus de- 
stroy its preservative powers. But be sure 
that it has reached the boiling point and 
will scald the pickles, or the latter will be 
insipid. Never use raw vinegar, it becomes 
ropy and does not keep well. Bits of horse- 
radish or a few cloves will assist in pre- 
serving the life of the vinegar. A little mus- 
tard seed is an improvement to the various 
chopped pickles and mangoes, but must be 
used sparingly. 

Ginger is the most wholesome of the 
spices commonly used in pickling; cloves 
are the strongest, mace next, then allspice 
and cinnamon. A good rule for spicing is 
to allow a level teaspoonful of whole black 
pepper, the same of allspice, a tablespoon- 
ful of stick cinnamon broken into bits, half 
a teaspoonful of cloves, mustard seed, or 
horse-radish and a small piece of ginger 
root to one quart of pickles. Garden pep- 
pers may be used instead of black pep- 


pers, in the proportion of two rings 
of green and one of red (no seeds) to 
one quart of pickle. Many persons prefer 
to boil the spices of whatever kind in the 


vinegar. 

A dry wooden spoon should be the only 
instrument used in handling pickles, either 
in making or when in the jars. The color 
or cucumber pickles may be retained by 
steeping grape leaves, or those of cabbage, 
spinach or parsley in the vinegar, through 
which the color will be imparted to the 
pickles. 

In putting away pickles never use jars or 
other vessels which have held greese of any 
sort, and be very careful to store them in a 
cool, dry place, but where there is no dan- 
ger of freezing. Although most housewives 
in these days put up their cucumber pickles 
after the process described in cook books 
as “bottling,” some still cling to the old 
way of putting them in brine, and freshen- 
ing when needed. When this last method 
is used, an oaken tub or cask should be pro- 
vided; the brine should be strong enough 
to bear up an egg; a heaping pint of salt 
to one gallon of water is a good proportion; 
the pickles must always be kept well un- 
der the brine. In case it is desired to 
keep a long time before using, it is better 
to use even more salt, freshening before us- 
ing, in weak vinegar. 

All such vegetables as cabbage, cauli- 
flower, tomatoes and the like, when used 
for pickling, should be perfectly fresh and 
crisp, and should stand at least over night 
in brine that will bear an egg, then drain- 
ed on a sieve and pressed within a dry cloth 
before proceeding to the next step of adding 
vinegar and spices. 





Escalloped Asparagus. 





The prize of one dollar for the best mode 
of cooking asparagus sent to the cooking 
editor up to July 1 is awarded to Mrs G. H. 
Lowell, Newport, N H. The prize-winning 
recipe for escalloping asparagus is as fol- 
lows: The green tops of two bunches of 
asparagus, boil tender and chop fine. But- 
ter an earthen nappy. First put in five roll- 
ed crackers with bits of butter over the top, 
a very little salt and a very little pepper. 
Next add the chopped asparagus, then 
five more rolled crackers with butter, a lit- 
tle salt and pepper again. There should be 
about a quarter of a pound of butter used 
in the dish. Pour over the whole 
nearly a quart of sweet milk, bake three- 
quarters of an hour and serve hot with 
strawberries or with any kind of tart sauce. 





Cucumber for the Complexion. 





Most of the expensive toilet luxuries will 
be found to contain cucumber juice. These 
hold a very important and expensive place 
and just now is the time for the wise 
housekeeper to preserve their cooling and 
healing powers, not only for her own and 
children’s use, but for the comfort of the 
pater also. 

To make cucumber cream, which not only 
clears and cleanses the complexion, but 
is also very healing, proceed as follows. 
Remove the soft part from two or three 
cucumbers, warm sufficiently to make it 
squeeze through the colander, then squeeze 
through a hair sieve; to half a teaspoonful 
of this add a teaspoonful of glycerine and 
five drops of salieylic acid; both the latter 
are preservatives, and if the glycerine does 
not agree with the skin the salicylate alone 
will be sufficient. Add a few drops of any 
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perfume liked and the ointment is ready for 
use. 

When cucumbers are plentiful it is well 
to have thick slic s of the softest with the 
soap on the washstand and to use after the 
former to rub face, hands and throat, rins- 
ing afterwards. The clean, soft feeling of 
the skin will answer for its future use. 
While tomatoes are ripe and plentiful, they 
are excellent to remove freckles and mud- 
diness from_the skin. A woman with a 
peach-like bloom on her skin declares she 
has used nothing else besides soap from 
her girlhood. A thorough rubbing of the 
skin once or twice daily while the season 
lasts, witha ripe tomato, will work wonders, 
and if this is found to be the very thing 
for certain complexions, the canned/may be 
used occasionally through the winter; those 
canned nearly whole must be chosen, as 
they are the less cooked. 





To Cook String Beans—Put in water and 


boil until nearly done, then put in a little 
soda. When done pour off water and have 
skillet ready with some meat fryings or 
butter in. Turn the beans in and brown. 
When done turn two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar in and serve hot. They are 
good cold with cold sliced beef.—[Mrs E. R. 
Brush. 


Soda and Water will alleviate itching 
caused by prickly heat or eczema. 


YOUNG AT SIXTY. 


Serene comfort and happiness in ad- 
vanced years are realized by compara- 
tively few women. 

Their hard lives, their liability to se- 
rious troubles on account of their pecu- 
liar organism and their profound igno- 
rance concerning themselves, all com- 
bine to shorten the period of usefulness 
and fill their later years with suffering. 

Mrs. Pinkham has done much to make 
women strong. She has given advice 
to many that has shown them how to 
guard against disease and retain vigor- 
ous health in oldage. Fromevery cor- 
ner of the earth there is constantly com- 
ing the most convinciug statements 
from women, showing the efficacy of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound in overcoming female ills. Here 
is a letter from Mrs. J. C. Orms, of 220 
Horner St., Johnstown, Pa., which. is 
earnest and straight to the point: 

‘“* DEAR Mrs. Pinxnam:—I feel it my 
duty to tell all suffering women that I 
think your remedies are wonderful, I 
had trouble with my head, dizzy spells 
and hot flashes. Feet and hands were 
cold, was very nervous, could not sleep 
well, had kidney trouble, pain in 
ovaries and congestion of the womb. 
Since taking your remedies I am better 
every way My ‘head trouble is all 
gone, have no pain in ovaries, and am 
cured of womb trouble. I can eat and 
sleep well and am gaining in flesh. I 
consider your medicine the best to be 
had for female troubles.” 

The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experi- 
ence in treating female ills is unparal- 
lelled, for years she worked side by 
side with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and 
for somctime past has had sole charge 
of the correspondence department of 
her great business, treating by letter 
as many as a hundred thousand ailing 
women during a single year. 
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Circle Laces. 
MAE MYRTLE COOK. 

For edge No 1 make a chain as long as 
your lace is desired to be, turn, nine t c in 
third ch, s c in third from that, repeat full 
length of chain. Then begin to go down 
the other side of chain, putting nine t c in 
the loop that holds the opposite half of the 
circle. Now go up to the top of the first 
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At the top is insertion No 1, in the mid- 
dle circle edge No 1, at the bottom lace 
No .2. 


row, ch seven, catch with s c in top stitch 
of circle, ch two, t ¢c in same stitch, ch 
four, repeat across. 

Insertion is made in the same way, re- 
peating the last row on both edges. 

Pattern No 2 is made in precisely the 
same way, only with two added rows at 
the top of the lace, which are made as fol- 
lows: Ch two, t ec in first t c of previous 
row, four t c in center of four ch, tc inte 
of former row, repeat. Last row is simply 
ch one, one t c. 

Insertion No 1 can be used with either 
lace edge, or you can make it like lace No 
2, with the top row left off and the extra 
row on both sides of the row of circles. 
This is the only lace embodying a row of 
circles that I have ever seen that could be 
made in a continuous piece, without sew- 
ing the circles together. It is easily made, 
pretty, strong and dainty. It is nice to 
use on the edge of ruffles or on baby gar- 
ments. 


-_ a 


Protection for the Fingers. 
A. FRANKLIN SHULL. 





When the fingers become sore, it is al- 
most necessary to wear “‘finger-stalls’’ for 
their protection, especially during the corn- 











husking season. The drawing shows a 
convenient article for holding these on the 
fingers. Take a strip of cloth, preferably 
denim or drilling, about eight inches long; 
fold it double and cut out a strip shaped 
as in the illustration. Sew seams repeated- 
ly around it, to hold the cloth firmly to- 
gether. Five buttons, one for each finger, 
should now be fastened to the bulging side 
of the strip, and a buckle attached to one 
end to be used in fastening it around the 
strip. 

Whenever a_ stall is needed, place 
it on the proper finger and attach it to 
the strip by a string, being careful to use 
the corresponding button. This serves its 
intended purpose without the necessity of 
tying so many strings around the wrist. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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The many uses to which Ivory Soap is applicable, make 
it an economical as well as a valuable soap. Spots on clothing 
are quickly and easily removed by an application of the foamy 
lather of Ivory Soap with a dampened cloth and a brisk rubbing. 
Ivory Soap cuts the grease and leaves the surface rubbed per- 
Be sure you use Ivory Soap, or the remedy may 


IVORY SOAP IS 99*310 PER CENT. PURE. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Proeter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Care of the Eyes.—It is a delusion, ac- 
cording to the best authorities now, that to 
read while in a recumbent position is in- 
jurious to the eyes. Oculists now tell us 
that if the light be good and the type of the 
printed page clear we may safely indulge 
in the luxury of lying down and reading at 
the same time. But our oculist warns us 
that we may not use our eyes before break- 
fast, as the strain on the optic nerve will 
seriously affect the sight. Unless one has 
unusually strong eyes one must not read 
when one is extremely weary. Exhaustion 
and fatigue affect the nerves of the body, 
and the optic nerve is so sensitive that it 
should receive particular consideration. 
Nor should one ever be guilty of the care- 
lessness of reading or writing facing a win- 
dow. This is a cruel strain on the sight. 
Washing the eyes morning and night in 
water as hot as it can be borne is a won- 
derful tonic. 





America is the most thickly wooded 
quarter of the globe, but the extensive 
lumber trade and the annual destruction of 
thousands of acres by fire is causing a 
rapid denudation. The official figures for 
the United States alone show a yearly loss 
of over 10,000,000 acres, valued at over $25,- 
000,000, Tennessee leading with 985,000 acres, 
while the loss in the Indian Territory was 
but 1000 acres. 





Failure—There is only one real failure 


in life possible, and that is not to be true 
to the best one knows.—[Farrar. 
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' LIFE INSURANCE for Men,Women&Children | 
ALL AGES...Amounts $15 to $50,000 
Write for information 
THE PRUDENTIAL 

Company of America 


Jehan F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office: Newark, N.J. 
































PREMIUM OFFERS 


A PERFECT SEWING MACHINE, 


Perfect in Its Manufacture, 
Perfect in Its Fine Appearance, 


Perfect in Its Working, 


Perfect in Its Materials, 
Cheapest Perfect Machine ever Made. 


Perfect in Its Attachments, for it Has everything that Anybody Wants. 





Ly TAGRICULTURIST” 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 





“Agriculturist ’ Sewing Machine Head, showing 
Tension, etc. 


AGRICULTURIST 
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() 





“ Agricuiturist * Sewing Machine No. 5, Folding Top, 
Freight Prepaid, $20.00. 





No Agents to Pay, 

No Interest to Pay. 

No Middlemen to Pay, 

No Commissions to Pay. 
Advertising to Pay. 
Dealer’s Rent to Pay. 
Risks (for you) to Pay. 
Cartage (for you) to Pay. 
Boxing (for you) to Pay. 
FREIGHT to Pay. 





WARRANTED 


FOR 5 YEARS. 


All our Machines are Warranted 
for 5 years. The Warranty Certifi- 
cate will be found in Drawer of each 
Machine sent out, with Specific 
name and number of the Machine. 


The Latest and Best, 
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$50.00 


Machines 


TO OUR READERS 
AT FROM 


$16.0 to $20.00 




















“Agriculturist” Sewing Machine No. 4, Freight Prepaid, $19.00 


Some Styles of “ACRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES. 


“ AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES, 
named in honor of the American Agriculturist, which has 
during more than 40 years worked earnestly and success- 
fully against the enormous prices and profits of the 
monopolies which firmly hold prices at four to eight 
times the cost of making; and also against the desperate 
efforts to secure extensions of the monopolists’ patents. 
These machines fully carry out our long and earnestly 
sought plan of supplying direct to the people a positively 
well made, first-class working machine at the lowest 
possible price, when manufactured on a large scale with 
the latest improved machinery, thus economizing in the 
cost also of materials purchased in immense quantities at 
the very lowest wholesale rates. These go direct from 
the manufactory to the purchaser, without the interven- 





* Success ” Sewing Machine No. 3, freight prepaid, $16.75. 


Any of the machines described above will be supplied] upon receipt of the prices noted, we paying all freight charges. 





tion of agents or dealers, their commissions, rents, profits 
advertising, etc., which more than double the first cost of 
manufacturing. 
Manufactured Expressly for the 
ORANGE JUDD,COMPANY, 


and by them supplied to their subscribers only. Any non- 
subscribers can avail themselves of our low rates by 
simply subscribing for our Journal at $1.00 a year. 

A complete set of attachments in solid steel and 
heavily plated, in a faney box, accompanies each machine. 

The “ Agriculturist ” machines are all alike, the num- 
bers differing from each other mainly in the drawers. 
They all have the Bentwood Cover, the latest and most 
fashionable style, in its curved cover top. 


New Improved High 


while the “Success” have the flat tension. 


can be suppliec 
of a dollar or two is an absolute necessity. 


tation in guaranteeing it to give perfect satisfaction. 
at the prices specified here below. 


of drawers. Supplied in oak or black walnut. 


“Success” Sewing Machine. 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS (ONLY). 





Special Prices of the New Improved High Arm 


Which includes packing, putting on cars and payment of freight, 


Our prices include packing, cartage, putting on cars 
and prepayment of freight, in either oak or black walnut. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICES FOR “AGRICULTURIST” 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 2, two drawers, $17.50 
No. 3, four drawers (two on each side), 18.25 
No. 4, six drawers (three on each side), 19.00 


(Center drawer on each of above). 
No. 5, Drop Top—four drawers, 


Arm “SUCCESS” 


20.00 


SEWING MACHINES. 


This is nearly as good a machine as the *“‘Agriculturist,”’ having 
essentially the same mechanism with the exception of the tension. 
The “Agriculturist” machines have the round or wheel tension, 
The former is more ex- 
pensive and generally considered the better of the two forms. 

In some other ways also ithas been found practicable to reduce 
some of the —— of the “Agriculturist,” so that the “Success” 

at a little less money to those with whom a saving 
A complete set of at- 
tachments goes with the ‘‘Success” machine, and we have no hesi- 
It is, like the 
‘“Agriculturist,” warranted for five years, and we pay the freight 
As will be noted, the chief dif- 
ference in the prices of the various kinds is due to the number 





No. 2, two drawers (one on each side), $16.00 
No. 3, four drawers (two on each side), 16.75 7 Fee 
No. 4, six drawers (three on each side), 17.50 Succes” Sowing Machina, chewing Tam, 


Center drawer on each machine. 


always be found at any of our offices, as noted below. 


AS A PREMIUM. 


Sample machines can 


For each new yearly subscriber (other than the sender’s own), to our journal at £1.00 per year, we will allow 35 cents upon the purchase price of any of our 
machines, such new subscriber to also receive our Year Book and Almanac for L898. 


An illustrated and descriptive price list of all our sewing machines, including more detailed descriptions than are possible on this page, will 


be mailed to all applying. 


Address orders to either of our offices below , but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICACO, Marquette Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


10 Men’s Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger in the last year, 
show itis a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. Does the work ten 
men would do with forks. It’s a money-maker to work with, to hire out, orto sell by 
taking an agency. Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. Every 
one sold sells from one toa dozen others. Thousands of users testify: “It’s the Best 
Potato Digger in the World.” Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
all over the world. It has norivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 
in the junk pile when Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge’ comes along. Write at once for 
descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“T sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he ased it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 
@ side hil! at that, and it did its work well. I saw it this morning myself, and I must say that I can sella good many 
of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for '98." Yours truly, 
Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. W. H. H. Stebbins. 
‘The digger arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. I have given it a thorough trial, and this is 
the result. It digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. I just about saved the 
price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year. 
Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 
Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 


“The season is now about over, and we are very 
much pleased with our success with your Gilt Edge 
potato digger for this our first season with it. We have sold 28 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 
two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per acre. 
With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs.” Yours truly, 

Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. Prairie City Produce Co. 

“TInclosed fimd check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
recently. I put the digger out for trial this A.M. It works 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
contract covering two counties. I expect to have a large 
trade on your digger.” Yours truly, Henry Walters. 
Shermsville, Lll., August 19, 1897. 

Mr. Walters had been handling @ high priced digger for 
geveral years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edge, but 
the above shows the result of his civingita trial. He sold 
during the season of ‘97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 


Special Offer for inteodestion where territory has not been placed, 


mitt sud'specist one,” =D Yn HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 YORK, PA, 




















STEEL FRAME 


<= Combined Grain and 


Fertilizer Drill 


The acids of theaverage 
fertilizer are very do- 
structive toall metalic 
substances and cause 
corrosion and rust that 
soon eats out the feed- 
ing attachments. Glass 
isimpervious to the ac- 
tion of moisture +4 
acids of ony kind, 

endures—it lasts—it is 
always ready for use. 

Yeu will find more 
aboutit in our catalog 
and circulars of our 
Buckeye Riding 
sand Walking Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
? Seeders, and other 

machines of merit. 
R 

FEEDS. Send for theme 


P.P. MAST & CO. (iicnncuse! tavacetrna Pa) 


BUCKEY 


Ten yearsor un- 
qualified success 
have proven the 
superiority of 
our COMBINED 
GRAIN AND 
FERTILIZER 
ILL. Itsows 
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HOW MUCH HAY TO THE CAR? 


That depends pomowhas & n the hay press you use, ae more compact and 
<— niform © bates, the more bay you can getinto thecar. That 


‘saves 5 tre ight TWO HORSE FULL-CIRCLE 
\ "THE Southwick BALING PRESS 
= in addition to “TOR he PER 'D 

12-10-16 TONS BER" aay, 


HAS A 40-INCH FEED HOLE. 

















THE ONLY PRESS ADAPTED TO USEIN BANK BARNS. Longest Renan 
w bridge—6< in. Stands up ia operation—no 


for wheels. Catalogueand SANDWICH MAN’F’G C0... 120 Main St., Sentetih, Hl. 






















makes compat, 
even-sized bales 
that fit nicely in a car, admitting 
of heavy loading thus saving \ 
freight. Has 58x80 in, 
Feed Opening. Paten 
sutomatic block placer—no 
more crushed hands or arms. 
All Steel, Strong, Fast, 
Easy Power. Mlustrated catalog free. 





can make money by a and using 
"HOLDFAST Corn : Bind rs,used on every 
shock. Pull hy Ties itself, Costa 
less than nn ey Hover wears aS Thous- 
\s “town agony. Su ay # 

' n 
cts. TLE 00 iiox 18, Unedliln, N. T. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


VALUABLE VOLUNTARY VER-: 
DICT ABOUT THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 


YEAR BOOK 


AND 


ALMANAG £28222 


AMONG INTERESTING FEATURES ¢ 
arethe very good portraits of eminent men; the 
statistics showing the growth of Agriculture and in- ¢ 
dustries; the discussion of land ownership, mort- ‘ 
gages and taxation; the striking chart showing the 
) relative cost of insurance in stock companies and ; 
/ farm mutuals; the similar chart showing the ex- 
> penditures for food, liquor, etc.; and the work of 
(the American experiment stations.—CHARLES E. 
, THORNE, Ohio Agr. Exp. Station, Wooster, O. 


AN EXCELLENT COMPILATION of ( 
those everyday facts which an everyday person 
» heeds to know.—E. H. JENKINS, Agri. Exp. Sta., ‘ 
) New Haven, Conn. ‘ 
A MINE,—Many thanks for the Year Book and 


Almanac; it is a mine of valuable information 
»}to anyone.—Jos. LENDERMAN, Kennett Square, 





EXHAUSTIVE AND RELIABLE.- Among 
) the most exhaustive and reliable books of its kind, 
is the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR 
: BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1898. A wealth of in- 
, formation is presented about the National and State 
» Governments, the resources of the latter being 
treated with unusual thoroughness. The money 
) question, politics, education, religion, farm and 
household, transportation, games and sports are 
covered in detail. The familiar “ Agriculturist’s 
, Guide” is a notable feature.—Zhe Evening Bulletin, 


, 
.P hiladelphia, Pa. : 


GREATLY SURPRISED.—In looking it over 
I have been greatly surprised at the enormous 
amount of valuable information contained in it.— 
L. L. VAN SLYKE, N. Y. Agri. Exp. Sta., Geneva, 
)N.¥. 

GREAT VALUE TO ALL.—I have looked 
carefully over your Year Book and Almanac and 
find it a cyclopedia of allthe events which have 
taken place throughout the world It treats of every 
subject, especially those pertaining to agriculture. 
The subjects are so numerous that it must have ,; 
taken a great deal of time and ability to get up such 
a work and you deserve very great praise from < 
every farmer and farmer’s wife in the land; I men- ¢ 
tion the farmer more particularly because he has 
not the time and very often not the books to get ‘ 
the information from. This splendid work fills this 5 
want for him. It is not only of great value to the ; 
farmer, but to every one, office and factery. In fact, , 
itis a work everybody needs.—D. McINTOSH, Uni- ¢ 
versity of Ill., Champaign, IL 


VALUABLE,—It contains a large amount of 
useful information. The book is a valuable one.— 
L. R. TAFT, Michigan Agricultural College, A gri- ¢ 
cultural College P. O., Mich. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LIBRARY.—The Amert-¢ 
can Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac is, as 
its title indicates, an encyclopedia of events, and is ¢ 
one of the best reference works that has come to ‘ 
4 hand this season. It contains a vast amount of 
valuable information in almost every line of human 
inquiry. Itis especially arranged for farmers, and ¢ 
will certainly prove valuable as a work of reference 
where the reader is a long distance from the large 
city libraries.— Star, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOw’ TO GET IT 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
#1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a copy of the Al- 
manac, free and postpaid. We will also send a 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this great offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly , 18 ex- 
hausted. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


) 





52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. , 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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